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(Correspondence 





On Making Men 


Eprror: The two articles on “The Making 
of Men” (10/31), by Eugene Kinkead and 
Fr. Arthur V. Shea, S.J., complemented 
each other beautifully. Fr. Shea’s nine 
points are the most practical and concise 
exposition I have seen of the role of the 
father. 

We would be interested in securing 
copies of this symposium for distribution 
to the thousands participating in Cana 
Conferences and other programs of the 
Marriage and Family Apostolate of the 
Archdiocese of Hartford. I would think 
that other Family Life Directors might be 
interested. 

( Rev.) Joun C. Knorr 
Director, Cana House 


Hamden, Conn. 


What We Share 


Eprror: Several months ago I received 
a gift subscription to AMERica from a good 
friend who is a Roman Catholic and a 
physician on the staff of our hospital. I 
have deeply appreciated reading of those 
things which we, as Roman Catholics and 
as Protestants, disagree on or hold in com- 
mon. Your Review ably presents these 
matters in an intelligent and dispassionate 
manner. 

I was especially impressed and stirred 
by “The Bible Is a Bond” (Am. 10/24), 
by Fr. Walter M. Abbott, S.J. What a 
thrilling prospect to anticipate a uniform 
translation of the Bible. I pray God that 
He will hasten the day when this hope 
shall become an accomplished fact. 

(Rev.) Herpert F, REICHERT 
Chaplain 
Evangelical Deaconess Hospital 









Cleveland, Ohio 


Business Is Business 


Epiror: T. J. McMerchant, the “success- 
ful Catholic businessman” of James L. 
ullather’s “The Reaction Sets In” 
(10/24), amused and irked me somehow. 
He brings back memories of some of my 
tiends, Clever in financial matters and the 
expediencies of social climbing, he surely 
ould have absorbed more religious and 
ultural information—had it been fed him. 
hen he would not make the inane state- 
ment that religion, after all, is only how 
much you give of what you have. The 
American fact would be for him a moment 
n the evolving history of Christian civili- 
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zation, rather than an original, self-suffi- 
cient form of society having exclusive 
rights to existence on this revolving globe. 
T. J.’s son is indeed more fortunate. His 
college years will do more than prepare 
him for success in business; they will pro- 
vide him with a truly humane orientation. 
Let’s hope the faculty of “Excelsior Uni- 
versity” may yet succeed in explaining that 
to T: 5. 
DoMINIQUE MARTEL, M.D. 
Elkins, W. Va. 


One Without the Other 


Eprror: “Love, License and Situation 
Ethics” (10/17, p. 66) was a perfect edi- 
torial dissection of Dr. William G. Cole’s 
views on “Sex and Religion.” The title of 
his article in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
reminded me of an old remark about so- 
called dirty jokes—“I see the dirt, but 
where’s the joke?” Dr. Cole has much to 
say about the use and abuse of sex, but 
where is the religion? 

Ann T. SULLIVAN 
Eugene, Ore. 


Credit Due 


Eprror: Gabriel Gersh’s article on “Dr. 
Salazar and Sad Ballads” (10/24) was 
enjoyed and appreciated by at least one 
reader. It is the first time I have seen 
any credit given to the modest, Christian 
leader who has brought his countrymen 
a long way on the road to happiness. If 
people knew of the atheistic condition of 
Portugal before Salazar took over, they 
might give credit where credit is due. Mr. 
Gersh, in a sharp, perceptive way, has 
done his bit toward justice. As for the sad- 
ness, which never impressed me when I 
was there, the same contradiction is true 
in Ireland. 

S. Hayes 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cost of Blue Cross 


Epiror: In your comment on “Price of 
Health” (10/24) you don’t seem to realize 
that Blue Cross is nothing but a third party 
acting between subscriber and hospital. It 
should be obvious that the increase in Blue 
Cross rates is merely a reflection of the 
increase in hospital costs. 

I trust the union officials in the Detroit 
area will investigate the per diem costs to 
patients in hospitals presently owned and 
run by the unions. If they can guarantee 
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What has 


become of 


the first 


cardinal 
virtue? 


™Can you clearly define 
for yourself the concept of 
prudence? Through the 
years its significance has 
been weakened, debased, 
and falsely equated with 
cunning and reserve. Now 
the noted philosopher- 
theologian reestablishes 
the original, classical and 
almost forgotten meaning 
of prudence in this bril- 
liant book—an important 
new addition to his pre- 
viously published books, 
Justice, and FortTiTupe 
AND TEMPERANCE. 


@rudence 


THE FIRST CARDINAL VIRTUE 


by JOSEF PIEPER 


$2.75, now at your bookstore 
PANTHEON 
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CSC 


olleges 


and Universities Conducted 
by 


The Holy Cross Fathers 
and Brothers (C.S.C.) 


KING’S COLLEGE, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
(Men) Liberal Arts, Science, Pre-Medical, Business Admin- 
istration, Pre-Engineering, Teacher Training. 


ST. EDWARD’S UNIVERSITY, Austin, Texas 
(Men) Liberal Arts, Science, Business, Engineering, Pre- 
Medical, Teacher Training. 


STONEHILL COLLEGE, North Easton, Mass. 
(Coeducational) Liberal Arts, Science, Business Administra- 
tion, Pre-Medical, Teacher Training. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, Notre Dame, Ind. 
(Men) Liberal Arts, Science, Commerce, Engineering, Grad- 
uate Arts and Science, Law. 


UNIVERSITY OF PORTLAND, Portland 3, Oregon 
(Coeducational) Liberal Arts, Science, Business Administra- 
tion, Nursing, Music, Engineering, Library Science, Pre- 
Medical, Teacher Training, Graduate Arts. 


* 


For FURTHER INFORMATION 
address 
THE DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
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a saving to the patient, fine; if they cay 
they should stick to the union business, 
The statement that “pressure for Gover, 
ment-backed insurance will surely gro 
should read “pressure for Government-paif 
health service will surely grow.” It is wel 
known that the English health insurang 
scheme receives large subsidies directly 
from the Government. I see no reason fy 
believe we will do better. If there is som 
way of keeping Blue Cross premiums sty. 
tionary in the face of rising hospital cogs 
Blue Cross would like to know. 
A. J. MAGEE, mp, 












































Charlestown, W. Va. 


Eloquent Apologia 





Eprror: Fr. Joseph F. Mulligan, S.J., offes 
an eloquent apologia for scientific studies 
in “Humanism and Science” (10/10). 
That science, understood in a truly Chris. 
tian sense, possesses as much humanist 
value today as did the literary humanign 
of the past is a view which cannot kk 
brushed aside even by the most dedicated 
classicist. 
Is it not true, however, that many sciep- 
tists today fail to realize that science ani 
technology must be integrated into th 
basic pattern of man’s moral and social life 
if they are to manifest their humanizing 
potentialities? Herein lies the challenge tp 
Catholic higher education. It must produe 
the individual who is a blend of techniad 
man and humanist together. When sud 
a one—the “techmanist” we might al 
him—makes his presence felt in contemp. 
rary life, then and only then will Catholic 
education reveal that sensitivity to huma 
needs which should characterize all aspect 
of the Church’s pastoral charge. 
(Bro.) Patrick §. Couns, F.s.ch 
President 
Catholic Classical Association of 
Greater New York 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Information Please 





Eprror: I am collecting material for 
biography of Fr. Thomas Gavan Duffy @ 
the Paris Foreign Mission Society, poe} 
and founder of the Catechist Trainin 
School at Tindivanam near Pondichemy 
South India, where he died in 1941] 
would be glad to hear from anyone Wi 
knew Fr. Gavan Duffy or has any infom 
tion about him, particularly about his s 
in the United States (1915-17) and subs 
quent visits there. Letters, cuttings, pholt 
graphs or any material loaned to me W 
be treated with care and returned with 
delay. 





Gerrarp K. Bri 





60 Belmont Ave. 
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OVER A CENTURY OF 
JESUIT EDUCATION 





JESUIT 
TRADITION 

joined with over a century’s service in the educa- 
tion of Christian youth gives SPRING HILL a 
sureness and firmness of purpose in developing 
the minds and souls of young men and women to 
meet the problems of 


MODERN DEMOCRACY 





Spring Hill College 


provides curricula which embrace the liberal arts, natural sciences, 
social sciences, commerce and professional education. Courses are 
also offered which lead to professional work in dentistry, engineering, 
law and medicine. A unit of the Army Reserve Officers Training 





ARTS BIOLOGY 

BUSINESS PHYSICS 
PRE-DENTAL ECONOMICS 
PRE-LEGAL TEACHER TRAINING 
PRE-MEDICAL SOCIAL SCIENCES 
PRE-ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 
PSYCHOLOGY MATHEMATICS 


THE 


UNIVERSITY 
OF SCRANTON 


CONDUCTED BY THE JESUIT FATHERS 


MASTER OF ARTS AND MASTER OF SCIENCE 
IN EDUCATION 


MASTER OF ARTS IN HISTORY 
SUMMER AND EVENING SESSIONS 


R.O.T.C. UNIT 


For Information and Catalog 


Corps is part of the College’s educational pattern. 





Address inquiries to: ENROLLMENT DIRECTOR 


SPRING HILL COLLEGE 3669 Old Shell Road, Mobile, Ala. 





Write to The Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF SCRANTON 


331 Wyoming Avenue, Scranton 3, Pennsylvania 
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Government 
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Dentistry 


for 141 years 


| TRAINING TOMORROW’S LEADERS 
for COMMUNITY and NATION 


Outstanding Service to American Education 


e Commerce e Law e Medicine 


Engineering e 


Geophysics 


Nursing e@ 


Health and Hospital Services 


Philosophy 


Dramatics @ 


Social Work 
e Aviation 
e Writing 
Graduate Studies 


@ many other fields 


Write for particulars 


SAINT LOUIS 
UNIVERSITY 


SAINT LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
FOUNDED 1818 
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The 
Catholic University 
of America 


The National Pontifical University 


Under the Direction of 
the Bishops of the United States 


Graduate and professional programs in arts and 
sciences, philosophy, social sciences, engineering, 
architecture, law, canon law, social work, nursing, 
sacred theology, and sacred scripture. 


Undergraduate programs in arts and sciences, 
philosophy, engineering, architecture, law, and 
nursing. Pre-professional programs. Co-educa- 
tional. Air Force, ROTC. 


For information address The Registrar, Dept. A 
4th St. and Mich. Ave., N. E. Washington 17, 
District of Columbia. 
























Current Comment 





Bob Murphy, Public Servant 


The retirement of a veteran foreign 
service officer is normally the occasion 
of gracious, but routine, tributes in the 
press. But there was an exceptionally 
genuine air of regret in the comments 
following the Oct. 28 announcement 
that President Eisenhower had accepted 
the resignation of Robert D. Murphy as 
Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs. The commentators wrote as 
though it were not only the end of an 
era but the end of a species. 

The President himself told Mr. Mur- 
phy that he had “well earned [the] 
unofficial title of our number one 
‘trouble-shooter’.” Mr. Eisenhower 
knows, from firsthand experience, not 
only as Chief Executive but also as 
Supreme Allied Commander. For in 
1942 it was this career diplomat who 
landed by submarine in North Africa 
to prepare the political ground for Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's first major operation 
of World War II. In the succeeding 
years of war and peace, Mr. Murphy 
carried on his work with outstanding 
skill, discretion and loyalty. Now 65, he 
can look back to 38 years of service 
which, we are sure, will be an inspira- 
tion for those who follow him in an 
often thankless career. 

We wish we could be sure that the 
exit of this close aide of the late John 
Foster Dulles does not portend a drastic 
shift of policy. Some Washington corre- 
spondents are already saying that the 
process of “de-Dullesizing” the State 
Department is now under way, with 
room being cleared for advocates of a 
softer policy toward the Soviet Union. 
It was an awkward circumstance, to say 
the least, that Mr. Murphy had been 
offered the post of Ambassador at Bonn. 
This would have been definitely a de- 
motion from his position as Under Sec- 
retary. Was Mr. Murphy’s resignation 
forced upon him? 


Moment of Truth 


“Bewilderment rather than anger” 
was the phrase President Eisenhower 
used to describe the nation’s reaction to 
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TV quiz rigging. “Nobody,” he stated 
in his Nov. 4 press conference, “will be 
satisfied until this whole mess is cleared 
up.” As he spoke, however, further tes- 
timony before the House Subcommittee 
on Legislative Oversight made it clear 
that the clean-up job would be neither 
brief nor easy. 

In rapid succession, band leaders, 
child stars and cosmetic manufacturers 
took the stand to face their moments of 
truth. Their stories did little to dispel 
our bewilderment. In some instances, 
indeed, the manner of the telling 
seemed designed to swing the national 
mood in the direction of hard, under- 
standable anger. 

It may be that the witnesses did no 
more than exemplify the sad plight of 
the contriver—“hoist with his own 
petar.” The whole world now knows 
that their beads of sweat, pursed lips 
and furrowed brows have too often been 
simply dramatic devices. And no one 
in the American public relishes the idea 
of being taken in a second time. What 
people ask is assurance that the public- 
relations approach to “true confession” 
has actually been abandoned. From con- 
testants, producers and sponsors alike, 
they want a frank admission of error. 
So long as they continue to hear lectures 
on the “science” of framing questions 
for a potential contestant “out of the 
matrix of his existence”’—otherwise 
known as “loading the dice”—bewilder- 
ment will continue. More alarming from 
the viewpoint of advertiser and network 
official should be the certainty that 
popular resentment will also grow. 


Catholics Need Not Apply 


Most American Catholics have grown 
accustomed to hearing discussions of 
their possible disqualification from con- 
tests for public office. Their disability, 
experience teaches them, seems to be- 
come especially clear every four years 
when the question concerns the office 
which brings with it residency at 1600 
Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Though they may not like it, Catholics 
learn to live with these professed 
doubts, whether they be expressed by 


way of honest query or less sincere jp. 
nuendo. 

Exposure to such challenges, hoy. 
ever, will not prepare one for all the 
forms that the religious-disability iggy 
can take. The novel basis, for instange 
of a recent challenge to Catholics sitting 
on a jury, may still come as something 
of a surprise. 

The details of a trial held in th 
county court of Schenectady, N. Y., ip 
late October, are involved and confus 
ing. In the dock was a newsdealer ag. 
cused of possessing obscene literature, 
One point in the proceedings deserving 
of note, however, was the defense coun. 
sel’s objection to the seating of five 
Catholics on the jury. He felt that 
bound by “oath” in the Legion of De 
cency, they “might condemn these pub. 
lications although they are not necessar. 
ily obscene.” In his view, “by permitting 
these jurors to sit there, we are im 
mediately behind the eight ball.” 

The factual inaccuracy of this mis. 
informed and misguided reference toa 
so-called oath need not be underlined, 
What must trouble not only Catholics 
but many other Americans is its under 
lying assumption. By an extraordinary 
twist of logic, Catholics who make a 
public profession of their adherence to 
the traditional moral code that grounds 
our system of laws must now be barred 
from joining their peers in rendering 
judgment in accordance with thos 
laws. 


Safety on the Road 


By way of preparation for its 47t 
annual National Safety Congress, held 
this year in Chicago, Oct. 19-23, the 
National Safety Council issued a 18- 
page book on Safety in the 60's. This 
background document makes for highly 
interesting reading in its speculations 
on economic and social trends in the 
decade ahead. Most important is the 
attention it focuses on the growing 
problem of safety on the highway. 





Today car registrations in the U. § 
reach an estimated 68 million. By 197 
we can expect to see 99 million vehicles 
in use. Even more significant from th 
viewpoint of traffic safety has been the 
increase in vehicle mileage clocked 
each year. This figure leaped from 2% 
billion miles in the mid-30’s to 665 bi 
lion in 1958, Each new vehicle mik, 
of course, represents an added risk @ 
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accident or death on the road. It should 
be clear that traffic safety in the com- 
ing decade presents a challenge to the 
nation. 

Of course, the new cars rolling off our 
assembly lines must incorporate the 
latest advances our engineers and de- 
signers can offer in brakes, lighting, visi- 
bility, signaling and steering equipment. 

Though the 3.4 million miles of road- 
way in existence today will not be no- 
tably extended, present routes can be 
improved through research in traffic 
management and the use of automatic 
controls. Our current budget of 38,000 
deaths by traffic accident each year de- 
mands such action by the automobile 
industry and public authorities. 

Individual drivers, to be sure, cannot 
shift the whole burden to others. As the 
Australian Catholic hierarchy noted in 
their social justice message of Sept. 7, 
1958, the moral challenge rests also 
with those “who undertake the responsi- 
bility of driving a. potentially lethal ma- 
chine over our crowded highways.” No 
safety device in the car and no police- 
man on the road can substitute for this 
moral sense in the man or woman be- 


hind the wheel. 


Need Help? 


Where can a person go when he 
needs help in a big city? The easy an- 
swer is: ask a policeman, doctor or 
priest. But then the question becomes: 
“How to Secure Help for Those Who 
Need It?” 

That, incidentally, happens to be the 
title of a valuable booklet just issued by 
the Community Council of Greater 
New York. (Corporate members in the 
Council are Catholic Charities of the 
Archdiocese of New York and of the 
Diocese of Brooklyn.) Name almost any 
welfare or health problem you can think 
of, and this booklet will tell you where 
to go for help in meeting it. Headings 
in the index to its 832 pages include al- 
coholism, the blind, child guidance, 
drug addiction, housing, mental health, 
rehabilitation, unmarried mothers and 
veterans’ aid. 

Publication of this guide does more 
than prove that big cities have hearts 
after all. It can solve a common prob- 
lem of priests, educators and others 
who come in frequent contact with peo- 
ple in trouble. To supplement their 
own time-consuming and often inade- 
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quate efforts to deal directly with the 
wide range of problems brought to the 
rectory or school, they can call on one 
of the competent agencies which exist 
to deal effectively and efficiently with 
just such cases. 

New Yorkers should now know how 
to secure the help at hand. Free copies 
of this guide can be had by sending a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope with 
your request to the Information Bureau, 
Community Council of Greater New 
York, 345 East 45th St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 

For those who live beyond reach of 
the service listed in the guide, it may 
offer a clue to the existence of similar 
helps in your own community. Though 
we live in a do-it-yourself age, many 
problems need the help a professional 
agency can offer. 


Louisville For Decency 


One day a few weeks ago nearly a 
thousand persons overflowed the audi- 
torium at Police Headquarters in Louis- 
ville, Ky. This was not the aftermath 
of a raid but, if precedents elsewhere 
mean anything, rather the preparation 
for one—a raid on all the sellers of dirty 
literature in the city. It was the first 
open meeting of the newly formed non- 
sectarian, nonpartisan Louisville Citi- 
zens for Decent Literature. The public 
had gathered in encouraging and im- 
pressive numbers to hear Charles H. 
Keating Jr., of Cincinnati, tell them 
how they can legally and effectively 
protect their children from purveyors 
of pornography. 

Mr. Keating’s campaign for decency 
on the newsstands has been reported 
in these pages at various times in past 
issues. He is chairman of the National 
Citizens for Decent Literature and he 
told the Louisvillians what he has told 
dozens of communities: obscenity is a 
crime and the Supreme Court has so 
held. In themselves the laws are ade- 
quate. What is lacking is an aroused 
public opinion ready to back up the 
police and the courts. 

“What is obscenity?” To answer that 
recurring question the Cincinnati law- 
yer quotes the Supreme Court’s own 
definition: “[Obscenity exists] where 
the dominant theme of the material ap- 
peals to the prurient interest of the av- 
erage member of the community.” On 
the basis of this definition, local citizens 






in many communities have already ob- 
tained convictions that stick and fines 
that discourage backsliding. Now, in 
Kentucky, another “Louisville story” is 
in the making. 


Bible and Bubble Baths 


In a slashing editorial, the Oct. 28 
issue of the Christian Century waxes 
properly indignant over the spate of 
biblical extravaganzas that is currently 
stirring the interest (and the cupidity) 
of Hollywood. These spectacles, the 
journal charges, are really anti-biblical, 
for they present a “subtler perversion” 
of religion than that offered by the “fer- 
tility cults of the ancient Near East.” 

The edge of the journal’s severe criti- 
cism*is directed against such films as 
The Big Fisherman, Solomon and 
Sheba, Ben Hur, The Prodigal, David 
and Bathsheba, Samson and Delilah 
and The Ten Commandments. The real 
knockout, however, lands not so much 
on the films themselves as on the fact 
that Protestant journals and pulpits 
have been giving favorable publicity 
to the “unbeatable box-office combina- 
tion of the Bible and bubble bath.” 

It is, we hope, with no sense of 
smugness that we say that the Cath- 
olic press is more alert to the problem. 
The National Legion of Decency, for 
instance, has just rated Solomon and 
Sheba (United Artists) : 


Under the guise of religious 
drama, it attempts to tell a story of 
religious regeneration. These _ the- 
matic values, however, are nullified 
by the treatment, which resorts to 
excessive sensuality in costuming, 
dancing and situations. . . . This 
film seriously offends the Judeo- 
Christian concept of modesty and 
decency. 

If the entire religious press in the coun- 
try had similar guidance, it’s likely that 
Hollywood would soon realize that you 
just can’t make anything go under the 
guise of religion. 


New “Perspectives” 


Few American Catholics who are in- 
terested in the Church’s apostolate fail 
to stand indebted to Fides Publishers 
(Notre Dame, Ind.). Books and pam- 
phlets from this press enable a growing 
audience to observe and reflect on Cath- 
olic vitality in our times. Now, for those 
who depended particularly on the Fides 
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review, Apostolic Perspectives, its re- 
cent appearance as a bimonthly ($3 a 
year) with a new cover design and the 
shortened title, Perspectives, will be 
cause for rejoicing. 

Typically, the magazine’s first issue 
in new guise (Aug.-Sept.) tackles a 
question of live interest to all who wish 
to relate religion to our times. The texts 
of four major addresses given at the Re- 
ligious Education Institute held at Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, last June, 
shed abundant light on the present state 
of theology in America. Fr. Shawn 
Sheehan of St. John’s Seminary, 
Brighton, Mass., and Jesuit Fathers R. 
A. F. MacKenzie, Bernard Cooke and 
Richard McCormick survey the fields 
of the liturgy, Scripture, dogmatic and 
moral theology. 

These essays, as the editors modestly 
suggest, “may be some indication that 
theology in America is not so inert as 
is sometimes supposed.” The fare prom- 
ised for the next issue—essays carrying 
the bylines of Tavard and Daniélou— 
give further indication that Perspectives 
will continue to do more than bottle old 
wine in new skins. 


Asia’s Educational Need 


One cannot live in close proximity to 
any of our great institutions of learning 
without becoming aware of the number 
of Asian students who have been flock- 
ing to the United States in recent years. 
Are they getting the education that fits 
their needs? The question is raised in 
the November issue of the Shield, organ 
of the Catholic Students Mission Cru- 
sade. Two Ph.D. candidates—Dong 
Hwan Kim from Korea and Abdul 
Yaqzan from Pakistan—approach the 
problem from the viewpoint of the 
Asian student. 

Most Asian students in America, Mr. 
Kim points out, are enrolled in scientific 
and technological courses. Deep within, 
however, Asians are concerned with 
more than technical know-how. No 
amount of material improvement, Mr. 
Kim wisely remarks, will render Asians 
capable of “coping with the moral and 
intellectual problems that confront. . . 
the world as a whole.” While he is con- 
vinced that there are certain spiritual 
values to be learned in the United 
States, he does not appear certain that 
American education can fully ‘meet 
Asia’s moral need. 
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Mr. Yaqzan is more optimistic. Only 
in America, he believes, can Asian stu- 
dents learn “religious tolerance, the dig- 
nity of labor and the value of the human 
individual.” 

Our scientific and technical skill may 
prove worthless to Asians unless we 
communicate along with it the spiritual 
heritage which has made Western civil- 
ization great. 


South Vietnam’s Achievement 


Were the pessimists of 1954 to re- 
turn today to the tiny Republic of South 
Vietnam, they would undoubtedly get 
the shock of their lives. The Govern- 
ment has not broken under relentless 
Communist pressures from the north. 
President Ngo Dinh Diem has suc- 
ceeded in giving his people a national 
purpose. This was the inescapable con- 
clusion drawn at the annual conference 
sponsored by the American Friends of 
Vietnam on Oct. 23-24. Meeting this 
year at New York’s Hotel Roosevelt, the 
conference assessed “Social Develop- 
ment and Welfare in the Republic of 
Vietnam.” 

Perhaps South Vietnam’s greatest 
achievement lies in the successful ab- 
sorption of the near-million refugees 
who fled the Communist-held north in 
1954. No longer wards of the state, they 
are making a positive contribution to 
the country’s slowly expanding econ- 
omy. Hand in hand with their resettle- 
ment, a program of land reform has 
given South Vietnam’s peasantry a new 
sense of security and dignity. Under the 
guidance of land-tenure expert Wolf 
Ladejinsky, the program has become a 
model for all of Southeast Asia. 

There exists, moreover, a burgeoning 
free trade-union movement, in part af- 
filiated with the International Federa- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions. Some 
may question the extent of its inde- 
pendence from Government interfer- 
ence. Yet all agree that there is at least 
the beginning in South Vietnam of a 
union movement which is perceptibly 
progressing down the road toward gen- 
uine freedom. 

South Vietnam still has its problems. 
The country continues to suffer from the 
scars of partition. Communist infiltrators 
still harry the countryside. But the new 
nation can certainly face the future 
with greater confidence than it did in 
1954. 











. . . a Guide for Asia 


In the field of economic development 
South Vietnam is showing the way ty 
the rest of Asia. Unlike so many of the 
newly independent nations, her econom. 
ic planners are not giving priority tp 
rapid, Western-style industrialization, 
The Vietnamese are rather stressing 
agricultural productivity. 

This is common sense. It could wel] 
be heeded by other Asian nations whose 
problems are similar to South Vietnam's, 
It could also guide the United States in 
its search for a more effective and less 
expensive economic aid program. 


Gatt in Tokyo 


From this year’s meeting of Gatt- 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade—the United States hoped for one 
major result. It wanted the world trade 
body to agree that the barriers against 
U.S. goods which some of the 37 mem- 
ber nations have erected are no longer 
justified and should be dismantled as 
quickly as possible. 

The United States had a strong case, 
as the nations guilty of discriminating 
against our goods—among them some 
of our Nato allies—knew better than 
anyone else. Nobody had to explain to 
them that if the United States was hav- 
ing difficulty today in balancing its in- 
ternational payments aecount, the chief 
reason was the generous flow of dollars 
abroad to rebuild their war-damaged 
economies and to save them and the 
rest of the world from Communist ag- 
gression. They were also well aware 
that for them the dollar shortage, which 
was the original justification for dis- 
criminating against U.S. goods, had 
happily ended. With no audible dissent- 
ing voice, therefore, the delegates, who 
met this year in Tokyo, resolved that 
countries which had surmounted their 
balance-of-payments _ difficulties, or 
whose currencies were now convertible, 
were no longer justified in practicing 
discrimination. 

This victory for the American dele 
gation was somewhat tarnished, howev- 
er, by a declaration adopted subse 
quently that called for expansion of 
agricultural trade and a reduction of 
curbs on farm goods. Since this cout 
try, alas, has import quotas on daily 
products, wheat, cotton, rye and othet 
farm products, we were pointedly re 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Liberal arts, pre-professional, 
business and medical secretarial courses. 
17-acre campus, 20 minutes from Nation’s Capital. 
Resident and day students. 


Fully accredited. 


Address: Registrar 
2807 N. Glebe Road, Arlington 7, Va. 














GEORGIAN COURT 
COLLEGE LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


A Liberal Arts College for Women 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF MERCY 


Four-Year Course Leading to B.A. and B.S. Degree 
Liberal Arts—Fine Arts—Science 
Music—Business Administration—Home Economics 


Teacher Training for Elementary and Secondary Schools 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY 
OF THE SPRINGS 


Fully Accredited College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 


© Bachelor of Arts 


© Bachelor of Science in Education, 
Home Economics, and in Music Education. 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR, COLUMBUS 19, OHIO 











Viterbo College 


LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 


College for Women conducted by the 
Franciscan Sisters of Perpetual Adoration 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Offers B.A. and B.S. degrees with majors in 
art, biology, chemistry, education, English, his- 
tory, home economics, Latin, music, sociology, 
medical technology and Bachelor of Art Educa- 
tion and Bachelor of Music Education. 


For imformation write The Director of Ad- 
missions, Viterbo College, 815 South Ninth 
Street, La Crosse, Wisconsin. Residence facili- 
ties in Marian Hall. 

















St. Joseph's College 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters oy Mercy 


Degrees in liberal arts, elementary and 
secondary education, secretarial science 


and medical technology 


Swimming e Tennis e Winter Sports e Glee Club 
Boating e Archery e Dances e Newspaper 


115 Wooded Acres on Lake Sebago 18 mi. from Portland. 
1100 ft. beach. Fees $1150. Catalog. 
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Maryville College 


OF THE SACRED HEART 


Founded in 1872 


Conducted by Religious of the Sacred Heart 
A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training—Medical Technology 


Special opportunities for gifted students: 
Tutorials and Honors Readimg Program. 


For further information write The Registrar, 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 








minded, by Australia, New Zea- 
land, Denmark and Canada especially, 
that what's sauce for the goose is also 
sauce for the gander. 


Italy’s Democrats Tested 


Perhaps because both sides were 
conscious of their duty to Italy and 
the free world, the seventh Congress of 
the Christian Democratic party, which 
was held at Florence late last month, 
went off remarkably well. Although the 
predicted struggle for party control be- 
tween Premier Antonio Segni and for- 
mer Premier Amintore Fanfani actually 
occurred, it was carried on with such 


democratic restraint that it left no last- 
ing scars. Indeed, future events may 
show that the contest brought the rival 
groups closer together than they have 
been in some time. 

This paradoxical result was foreshad- 
owed not only by the modest propor- 
tions of Premier Segni’s victory—he 
maintained control of the party ma- 
chinery—but even more by the circum- 
stances attending it. His followers made 
it clear that they were just as dissatisfied 
with the dependence of the Segni 
regime on Monarchist and Neo-Fascist 
votes as were Mr. Fanfani and his Cen- 
ter-Left followers. The latter were as- 
sured that the Segni wing regarded the 































——First Report from Africa 


AKAR——Even during the hot season a light 
ocean breeze sweeps steadily across this city 
built on the southern point of the diamond-shaped 
Cap Vert peninsula. In 20 years the population of 
Dakar has grown from 100,000 to over 300,000. Its 
magnificent harbor, the finest in West Africa, and 
its strategically located airport, astride the main air 
routes linking Europe and the two Americas with 
Africa, make Dakar an important international 
crossroads. Prior to the September, 1958 referen- 
dum which resulted in the split of French West 
Africa into seven autonomous republics and inde- 
pendent Guinea, Dakar was the administrative 
capital of the entire territory. The city has been 
called the African Paris, and its lovely boulevards 
and public buildings must evoke nostalgic mem- 
ories in the 30,000 Europeans who dwell in and 
around the city. 

There is another Dakar, however, whose sights 
and smells are studiously shunned by the non- 
African community: the Medina. This is the native 
quarter that shelters the bulk of the African popu- 
lation. The overflow from the Medina, daily swell- 
ing with the arrival of newcomers from the brush 
villages of Senegal, Mauretania and the Sudan, has 
spilled over and formed a companion quarter 
called the Almenco. 

It is hard to exaggerate the unrelieved squalor 
and misery of this wretched area. Within the con- 
fines of the Almenco are packed some 16,000 hu- 
mans and uncounted dogs, goats and chickens, It 
is common for workers to give two-thirds of their 
month’s wage for six feet of sleeping space in one 


of its cardboard-and-tin hovels. There are no . 


streets or planned thoroughfares. The quarter has 





Fr. McC.uskey, s.J., associate editor of AMERICA, 
is on a three-month tour of Africa. 

















present situation in Parliament x W 
temporary and exceptional. On the of}, 
er hand, Mr. Fanfani disclaimed ay | —=— 
intention of forming a Government with 
the Left-wing Socialists. What he ambj. Adul 
tioned rather was a return to the Center. 
Left coalition forged so successfully by HE 
the late Alcide de Gasperi. tn 
These clarifications of policy and jp. which 
tention tended to blunt the differency watch 
between the Segni and Fanfani groups for a 
Some observers now think that Premie for a 
Segni will eventually step aside in fay exper 
of a supporter of the moderate Cente. | #4" 
Left. Should that happen, one can sy and a 
that there were at Florence no victo, | °° 
and vanquished, but only victors, their ¢ 
convic 
the stu 
Octc 
~~} | semina 
organiz 
no electricity. Four water taps, easily located by and ar 
the crowds of women jostling all day long to get at Educat 
them, comprise the water supply. A sluggish, select 
refuse-choked canal ebbs through the Almenco, The ur 
the only apparent means of garbage and sewage speaker 
disposal. Clouds of flies and mosquitoes drone The | 
about the piles of refuse scattered everywhere and Middle 
disturbed only by the occasional pawing of a rat Their n 
or hungry dog. ; 

At intervals along the pathways a marabout on 
his rug, surrounded by a knot of the Islamic faith- | 
ful, tells of another kind of darkness in the Al- om 
menco. The area is solidly Moslem but in its center 
a light has been lit and burns bravely today. As 
you approach a small compound in a clearing, a |lque ¢, 
modest sign on one of three shantylike structures |lw wig 
tells you that this is the convent of the Little Sis- By Ju 
ters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. The other A dist 
buildings are a dispensary-catechetical center and ing pl 
a home for 75 African girls from the brush who yg 
have come to Dakar to seek employment. 

The smile on Mére Marie Thérése’s black face jiTHE IN 
gleams as she proudly shows you about. The con- By A. 
vent is divided by curtains into a reception room Transl 
and sleeping quarters for the nuns, with a cubby- A y* 
hole of a chapel off to one side. One of the sisters, beginn 
she explains, is again in the hospital with a touch 
of malaria, but she presents the other nuns in the HIST 
community: Soeur Marguérite Marie and Soeur By Fre 
Claire Marie. All are most delighted by a visit from Vol. 
an American Jesuit and ask what kind of work Vol. I 
sisters do back in the far-off United States. As Vol. I 
you work your way back to the Volkswagen bin I 
parked on the edge of the Quarter, you are helped rap 


to control the turbulence in your stomach by the 
image of four Black nuns who live here for God’s 
sake and that of the people of the Almenco for 
whom also He died. Netw G. McC.uskey 
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Washington Front 





Adult Education in Action in Nation’s Capital 


HE PSYCHOLOGICAL rewards of teaching can some- 
T times be great. Last week I shared in an experience 
which illustrates three kinds of these rewards. First, we 
watched ten bright, amazingly mature minds at work 
fora full six days. Few things provide more pleasure 
for a teacher. Second, we ourselves learned from the 

rience. We learned, among other things, that a pro- 
am of adult education can be at least as interesting 
and exacting as any other kind of teaching. And third, 
since our seminar participants were already leaders in 
their own communities, we finished the week with the 
conviction that ideas we had helped make available to 
the students would be put to immediate use. 

October 25-31, Georgetown University was host for a 
seminar on “public responsibility.” AMVETS, a veterans 
organization, had conceived the idea for the seminar 
and arranged for its financing by the Fund for Adult 
Education. AMVETS had also set up a committee to 
select the students from within its own membership. 
The university planned the program and provided the 
speakers. 

The students came from Georgia, Florida, Utah, the 
Middle West and the Washington metropolitan area. 
Their number included elected officials, government ad- 






ministrators, a rabbi, businessmen and lawyers. They 
had two things in common in addition to their member- 
ship in AMVETS. All of them were leaders in commu- 
nity affairs and all of them were anxious to become 
better and more effective leaders. 

The faculty included seven professors from George- 
town and other universities, a former Ambassador, high 
Government officials, politicians and nongovernmental 
community leaders. Each speaker worked hard and 
prepared carefully for the discussions. 

In the seminar we sought to do three things: empha- 
size the immense influence of local leadership on local, 
national and international affairs; describe the context 
within which the policymaker reaches a decision; show 
that nongovernmental public activities can be at least 
as significant as governmental activities. 

The participants must now do research on their own 
community efforts in the light of what they have learned 
from their week at Georgetown. The research results 
will be subjected to the comments and criticism of the 
entire group before the paper is put in final form. 

We cannot know whether the program has been a 
complete success until after the papers are in and the 
men have applied their increased understanding to their 
community activities. The faculty, however, is opti- 
mistic. Faculty and students learned much from this ex- 
change between mature minds. The students who forced 
the speakers to top performances are almost certain to 
push their own work to a higher level. 
. Howarp PENNIMAN 
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THE CATHOLIC DIMENSION 

IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

By Justus George Lawler 

A distinguished contribution to the dialogue currently tak- 
ing place within the American Catholic community on the 
apparent failure of Catholics to contribute substantially to 
the intellectual life of the nation. $3.95 


E INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


By A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. 
Translated by Mary Ryan. 


A newly-reset, Fn romana edition. Father Sertillanges’ book 
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has long affor encouragement and guidance to those 

beginning a life of active dedication to Truth. Cloth $3.00 
Paper $1.50 

HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 

By Frederick Copleston, S.J. 

Vol. I Greece and Rome $4.00 

Vol. II Augustine to Scotus $4.50 

Vol. III Ockham to Suarez $5.00 

Vol. IV Descartes to Leibniz $4.50 

Vol. V Hobbes to Hume $4.75 


In preparation: Vol. VI: Wolff to Kant 








Wherever good books are sold THE NEWMAN PRESS Westminster, Maryland 


THE COLLEGE READING SERIES 
Expertly organized volumes of supplementary and illustrative 
readings in the social sciences and philosophy. 


Readings in the History of Western Civilization 

Edited by Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D., Department of History, 

St. Louis University. Vol. I $2.25 
Vol. II $2.25 

Readings in the Philosophy of Nature 


Edited by Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp., $.T.D., Department of 
Philosophy, Duquesne University. $2.25 


Readings in Sociology 


Edited by Gordon C. Zahn, Ph.D., Department of Sociol- 
ogy, Loyola University of Chicago. $2.25 


Readings in Economics 


Edited by Richard E. Mulcahy, S.J., Ph.D., Dean, College 
of Business Administration, University of San Francisco. 
$2.25 
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On All Horizons 





SHOW ABOUT SHOWS. A national 
conference on motion picture educa- 
tion, “The Church and the Cinema,” 
endorsed by the Legion of Decency, 
will take place at Mundelein College, 
Chicago Nov. 27-28. Program details 
throug:: ‘se organizers, Adult Educa- 
tion Centers, 21 W. Superior St., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 


B BALTIMORE CATHEDRAL. On 
Nov. 15, a few days before the dedica- 
tion of the National Shrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception in Washington, 
Baltimore Catholics and bishops from 
all over the United States will be pres- 
ent at the solemn opening of the new 
Cathedral of Mary Our Queen. The 
mother church of the primatial see now 
presided over by Most Rev. Francis P. 
Keough, Archbishop of Baltimore, was 
consecrated on Oct. 18. 


p> VISITORS. There were 5,224 for- 
eign students last year in U. S. Catholic 
colleges and universities—an increase of 


eight per cent over 1957-58—according 
to a National Catholic Educational 
Assn. report just published. The figures 
do not include 1,020 seminarians from 
abroad who studied here. 


pTO SHAPE IDEAS. Some 25,000 
young people are expected to attend 
the fifth national convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Youth, Di- 
ocesan Section, at Kansas City, Mo., 
Nov. 12-15. Panel discussions will cen- 
ter on attitudes toward modern issues. 


p>PREP PRIZE. High school valedic- 
torians of the class of 1960 will be el- 
igible to apply for one of five full-tui- 
tion, four-year undergraduate scholar- 
ships offered by the University of 
Notre Dame. Application forms can be 
had from Rev. James Moran, C.S.C., 
director of admissions and scholarships, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


pCAIP HEAD. A physicist, Dr. 
Charles M. Herzfeld, of Washington, 


D. C., is the new president of the Cath 
olic Assn. for International Peace, 
succeeds Harry W. Flannery, radio anj 
TV commentator. The CAIP, a men. 
bership group founded over 30 yeay 
ago by the late Msgr. John A. Rya 
has its headquarters at 1312 Mass, Ave, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


BNEW SCHOOL HEAD. At the; 
annual meeting in October, the mep. 
bers of the Department of School Supe. 
intendents of the National Catholie 
Educational Assn. chose Msgr. Heny 
C. Bezou, of New Orleans, as the ney 
president of the organization. The 
Louisiana educator succeeds Msg, 
Henry M. Hald, of Brooklyn. 


p HIGHER THINGS. Lay apostle 
may be inspired by the “Code for; 
Modern Catholic’>—a way of life i 
eleven brief points adopted by the Ny 
tional Council of Catholic Men anj 
the Institute for a Better World. Copie 
of the text available on request from 
the IBW, Xavier-Damians Professional 
Sodality, c/o St. Joseph’s College, Phih. 
delphia 31, Pa. Please enclose sel. 
addressed stamped envelope. RAG. 
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College of 


Saint Teresa 


Winona, Minnesota 


A Catholic Liberal Arts College 


SISTERS OF SAINT FRANCIS 
CONGREGATION OF OUR LADY 


ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


Early Registration is Advisable 


For full information address: 
Director of Admissions 
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Editorials 


O DOUBT, a great many people in the Soviet Union 
N go to bed every night imagining that the world is 
locked in a cosmic struggle between communism and 
capitalism. It is questionable, however, whether this 
confusion extends to the top echelons of the Soviet 
Union, or, for that matter, to anybody within bowing 
distance of them. The privileged classes in Russia are 
not stupid, whatever else they may be, and only the 
most slow-witted (or brainwashed) of men could be- 
lieve that the struggle between the Soviet Empire and 
the free world is being waged over the outmoded 19th- 
century categories of Karl Marx. 

We were reminded of this recently by an article of 
Adolf A. Berle Jr., which appeared in the New York 
Times Magazine for November 1. Mr. Berle lucidly ar- 
gued that so far as the United States is concerned the 
capitalism which Karl Marx excoriated, and which he 
predicted would inevitably be replaced by commu- 
nism, no longer exists. The changes which have oc- 
curred over the last generation or two, he asserts, have 
so transformed the capitalistic system that we are now 
being pressed to find a new word to describe it. (Some 
writers, he notes, call it “people’s capitalism,” and a 
Jesuit scholar, the Rev. Paul Harbrecht, in a book to be 
published shortly, uses the formidable term “para- 
proprietal society.” ) 

According to Mr. Berle, three developments were 
mainly responsible for the evolution of American cap- 
italism. These were the change in the character of the 
corporation, the rise of the trade unions and the ex- 
panded role of government in economic affairs. 

From a tightly held individual and family affair, the 
corporation has evolved into a “socialized” institution. 
Most of the corporations whose stock is listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, and which account for about 






Communism ys. Capitalism ? 


three-fourths of all industrial production, are adminis- 
tered and controlled, not by family and individual own- 
ers, but by professional managers. Their income is dis- 
tributed, according to the Stock Exchange, to 12.5 mil- 
lion individual stockholders and to a large number of 
pension trusts, mutual funds and insurance companies. 
This is a change, writes Mr. Berle, which no Marxist 
could have foreseen. 

Neither, for that matter, could Marxists have foreseen 
the rise of a strong labor movement dedicated to gain- 
ing for workers a fair share of the national income 
rather than to class warfare and revolution. Having 
achieved a high standard of living, our workers simply 
refuse to look upon themselves as proletarians. 

Nor, finally, did the American Government play the 
role assigned by Marx to all capitalist governments. It 
refused to be the servant of the “ownership” class and 
instead set about, especially under Theodore Roosevelt, 
Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt, developing 
a “socially directed commonwealth.” To a considerable 
extent it has succeeded. 

Just as capitalism no longer fits the Marxist image, 
neither does communism. What exists in Russia today 
is not an economic society in which equality is realized, 
but one in which the gap between upper classes and 
workers is wider than it is in capitalist societies. It is a 
society in which the state, far from withering away, 
completely controls and dominates the people. 

No, the struggle today is not between capitalism and 
communism as Marx understood those terms, but rather, 
as former Governor Averell Harriman said not long ago, 
between democracy and totalitarianism, between free- 
dom and slavery. Khrushchev’s boast of burying us has 
all the idealism and social significance of the late Adolf 
Hitler's Mein Kampf. 


Along the Sidelines—The Aged 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT was President when the first 

White House Conference on Child Welfare met. It 
was not until June of 1950, under President Harry S. 
Truman, that a national Conference on Aging convened 
in Washington, D. C. The first half of the 20th century 
fully deserved to be called the “child-centered decades.” 
But, as Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. Ewing 
insisted, at the start of the 1950 conference on aging, 
“we are no longer a nation of young people.” 

It may not be appropriate to speak today of a “boom 
in old age.” The fact remains that while Americans over 
65 years of age totaled three million in 1900, their num- 
ber stands at 16 million. By 1970, in a conservative 
guess, our 65-and-over group will exceed 20 million. 
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Indeed, some predict that if medical research brings 
vascular diseases under control, the elders will number 
between 30 and 40 million by the time this century 
passes the three-quarter mark. Put another way, while 
the average age at death is 70 in the United States to- 
day, it will be 82 when the world greets the 21st cen- 
tury. 

There is no denying, then, that modern science and 
a welfare-conscious society have combined to add years 
to the average man’s life. But we have yet to appreciate 
fully the urgent nature of the problems of aging that 
have accumulated in the process. Dr. Louis M. Orr, 
president of the American Medical Association, recently 
described the present state of affairs: 
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We have given the American people the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy nearly twice as many years as did 
their ancestors, and now we have the obligation to 
help turn old age into something more than a 
chronological period of life. . . . Instead of being a 
time of rewarding, fruitful living, old age has be- 
come a time of privation, of loneliness and of 
misery. 


Indeed, too many of our senior citizens stand today on 
the financial, medical and social sidelines. 

In 1958, three out of five men and women over 65 
received less than $1,000 in money income. For a great 
many of the women, moreover, the problems posed by 
inadequate means are multiplied by the fact of widow- 
hood. (At the present rate of life expectancy, a married 
woman can expect to be a widow for ten years before 
she dies.) In the case of many of the men, on the other 
hand, financial hardship is accompanied by the psycho- 
logical shock of involuntary retirement. 

Contrary to the popular myth which links retirement 
with transferral to realms of golden sunshine in Florida 
or California, only 10 per cent of those who reach re- 





























tirement move from the communities where they lived, 
And whether they walk the streets of Jacksonville or 
linger on in Gary, Ind., these elders need an outlet for 
their energies and a means of saving their self-respect, 
Community-sponsored projects in recreation and adult 
education can be of help here. The United Steel Work. 
ers of America and the United Auto Workers, for in. 
stance, have opened day centers as part of a post-retire- 
ment program. More than one parish has pushed back 
the horizons of its older members by organizing a 
“golden age” club. However, the graver problems con- 
fronting the aged will not yield to these palliatives. Sen, 
Pat McNamara, chairman of the Subcommittee on Prob- 
lems of the Aged and Aging, stated the major issue: 


The country has not taken enough time and 
thought for the problems of its older citizens. No 
one is asking for a bed of roses for the oldsters, but 
they have every right to expect—and we have every 
moral obligation to insure them—a meaningful and 
adequately secure existence in their later years. 


Whether in housing, medical care, finances or social 
well-being, the problems of the aged must be faced, 


Neutralism at the Crossroads 


HREE YEARS AGO the late John Foster Dulles shocked 

neutralist Asia with a statement that he made in Life 
magazine. The former Secretary of State admitted that 
U. S. policy had brought us to the “brink” of war in 
Asia no less than three times. No nation was more 
furious than India at what it considered dangerous 
saber rattling on the part of Mr. Dulles. Today it would 
appear that Indian Prime Minister Nehru could use a 
little brinkmanship himself. 

Red China is on the rampage in Asia. In the face of 
cold-blooded Communist aggression on India’s northern 
frontier, Mr. Nehru still publicly professes confidence 
in his country’s policy of neutralism or, as he would 
prefer to explain it, nonalignment with either of the 
world’s two great power blocs. But he now has to main- 
tain that policy in the face of incensed public opinion 
in India. To crown his difficulties, there is a growing 
awareness throughout Asia that Red China is not after 
all as devoted to the principles of “peaceful coexistence” 
as she professed to be during the historic Bandung con- 
ference of 1955. 

Over the past year Peking has engaged in a series 
of bull-headed collisions with her neighbors. The ruth- 
less suppression of human rights in Tibet has made all 
Asia uneasy. It was Malaya which, along with Ireland, 
sponsored the resolution that called for condemnation 
of Chinese Communist atrocities there. The Red-led 
revolt in Laos caused more anxiety. Both Japan and 
Tunisia sent representatives to the tiny Southeast Asian 
country to take part in the UN’s fact-finding mission. 


Peking’s territorial claims have now been extended to ~ 


include part of Pakistan’s frontier. As a result, for the 
first time in ten years there is hope that India and 
Pakistan are on the verge of liquidating their own pri- 
vate Cold War in the interests of their common defense. 
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Just a year ago a permanent Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Conference was set up in Cairo with the United Arab 
Republic and Red China as its most prominent sup- 
porters. At the time some saw this as the opening move 
of a Communist drive to take over the entire continent 
of Africa with the naive backing of the UAR. Today 
there is a growing rift between the two countries. Dur- 
ing Peking’s tenth anniversary celebrations last month, 


Syrian Communist Khalid Bakdash, in the presence of | 


angry UAR officials, denounced the Nasser Government 
as a “dictatorial anarchist regime” (sic). Since then 
press and radio in the UAR have accused Red China 
of violating the principles of Bandung. The UAR has 
threatened to withdraw support for Peking’s claim to a 
UN seat and called for “Afro-Asian solidarity against 
Chinese expansionism in Asia.” 

Indonesia, too, is having her anxious moments. The 
following statement, quoted in the October 10 Econo- 
mist, appeared in the Indonesian press on the eve of 
Foreign Minister Subandrio’s recent trip to Peking: 


Foreign Minister Subandrio . . . can do much for 
peace in Asia if he can get it across to his host 
how perturbed Indonesia has been by Peking’s be- 
havior, . . . how apprehensive we all are at the 
split between her and India, how anxious we are 
that China should stop blustering. . . . Subandrio 
should make this his top priority. . . . 


It may take a while, as the London Times recently 











observed, for the cold wind from northern India to 
make its full impact on neutralist Asia. There will be 
no stampede to the West. But it is impossible for Red 
China to be at loggerheads with the kingpins of Asian 
neutralism without having some effect on their outlook. 
Asian neutralism is today at a crossroads. 
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Gary MacEoin 


HE VILLAGE in the West of Ireland seemed fuller 

| of young people in August, 1959 than I had seen 

it in half a century. They were gay, well-spoken, 

well-dressed and free-spending. They took advantage 

of once-in-a-lifetime summer weather to throng to foot- 

ball games on Sundays, picnic at the beaches, explore 

the countryside in rented automobiles and see Grade-B 
westerns in the village movie house. 

The people are living better than ever before. The 
selection of material comforts is sometimes odd. An 
electric washing machine confers prestige rather than 
comfort when one must carry the water half a mile in 
a bucket from the river. Forty years ago the village road 
was worn into three deep ruts, a center one by the plod- 
ding horses and donkeys, two side ones by the narrow 
iron rims of the cart wheels. They were so deep a cyclist 
could not move from one to another without dismount- 
ing. This year I drove at eighty miles an hour (Ireland 
has no speed limits ) over its excellent macadam surface. 

But the surface does not, unfortunately, tell the entire 
story. The prosperous young people having a gay time 
are home on vacation from England and the United 
States. There were never so few young workers on the 
farms. No sooner do they finish school than they emi- 
grate, attracted by high wages and steady work. The 
money they spend on vacation and the substantial re- 
mittances they send their families account in large part 
for the improved living conditions of those who stay. 

Ireland’s economy is overwhelmingly agricultural, 
with over 40 per cent of the population engaged in 
farming. The typical farm is undercapitalized and not 
very efficiently operated. But the currents which have 
affected international trade in this century have not by- 
passed Ireland. Agriculture, providing the bulk of its 
exports, must try to maintain competitive production 
costs, and accordingly machinery and agricultural chem- 
icals have cut the labor input. For every four men em- 
ployed on the land 20 years ago, there is room today 
for only three. And the trend is not yet exhausted. Out- 
put per farm worker, though up nearly 65 per cent in 
20 years, is still far below that of competitors. The al- 
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Ireland: Vacuum of National Purpose 


ternative to dwindling returns is more farm efficiency, 
which usually means less labor per unit of production, 
Fewer farm workers, each producing substantially 
more, give a total agricultural output some 25 per cent 
higher in volume than 20 years ago. The increase is 
praiseworthy, though far behind the typical Westem 
European achievement of the same period. Indeed, it is 
doubtful if it even pays for the higher living standards 
today enjoyed by the smaller farm population, for these 
improvements represent in substantial part the remit. 
ances from overseas of a new generation of emigrants, 
perhaps also some depletion of capital resources, 


WHY DO THEY EMIGRATE? 


What to do, however, with the people displaced from 
the land? This problem has been vexing the country 
for a century. Emigration seems the only answer. 

Now the average Irish boy or girl has no wish to 
emigrate. The persistence of the little villages and 
towns, where the owners of the old-time general pur 






















pose stores and saloons lean against their doorways and 
wait patiently for the approach of the rare customer, 
shows the strength of the ties. So does the energy with 
which those who must go accumulate their earnings in 
London and New York, both to subsidize those who 
stay and to take frequent trips back, trips that today 
often pledge the future under pay-later plans. 

Those who stay agree with those who go in deploring 
emigration. At one time, there was a lot of talk of set- 
tling more people on the land. More recently, they talk 
about expanding industry, and there has in fact been a 
small but steady annual increase in industrial employ- 
ment. Yet the paradox remains. The greater the in- 
dustrialization, the lower the total employment. 

Today, Ireland exports automobiles to the United 
States and television receivers to Britain. This year its 
first oil refinery with an annual capacity of 2 million 
tons has gone on stream. A West German firm com- 
pleted construction of a plant at Killarney to manufac. 
ture cranes for export. Another West German firm i 
building a cheese factory. Two American companies 
announced formation of Irish companies to produce 
cosmetics and chewing gum. 

All of this is impressive, but it does not begin to 
change the basic situation. No technique has been de 
vised to overcome the economy’s persistent tendency to 
increase imports at a more rapid rate than exports, 
which is another way of saying that the Irish insist @ 
consuming more than they produce. They settle theit 








account by exporting their children. 
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Id like to think a little about the attitude of trying 
to get something for nothing. Reasons exist, both tech- 
nical and historical, for low labor productivity. Like- 
wise, exposure to and facility of movement to England 
and the United States foster a desire for living standards 
which the economy does not justify. Yet, I think that the 
real problem is more basic. As I see it, the Irish lack a 
philosophy of work or, at least, a Christian philosophy 
of work. There is no pride of achievement, no concept 
of vocation, no aspiration after perfection. 

This is, and is deliberately intended to be, a judgment 
on the moral condition of the country, for such an atti- 
tude runs counter to the whole Catholic concept of life. 
The existence of the attitude is, nevertheless, unques- 
tionable. Indeed, I found no disposition to deny it. On 
the contrary, for many this general mediocrity is a vir- 
tue, and for others a fact of life. 

“Slipshod performance is universal,” a priest com- 
mented, “and still you can’t say that it is inherent in our 
character. The Irish make excellent workers abroad. My 
own belief is that the climate is mainly to blame.” 

“On the contrary,” interjected a journalist friend, “this 
is the way God meant people to live. We in this country 
have found a human tempo of living. We're doing fine.” 

This argument—or sophistry—is frequent. It shows up, 
for example, in the tourist publicity, which presents the 
happy-go-lucky attitudes of the native as one of the 
country’s picturesque features. 


Be that as it may, optimum production is impossible _ 


with such an attitude. There is no use, for example, hav- 
ing modern telephone equipment, if a switchboard 
operator tells you there is no reply rather than make 
the effort to complete a call, or if the long-distance ser- 
vice in a major city takes ten minutes to look up a num- 
ber in the London directory. I had both these experi- 
ences, and all to whom I recounted them agreed they 
were normal. 

Similarly, there is no hope for the new industries, no 
matter how excellent their equipment, if the moral 
atmosphere considers it neither shameful nor sinful to 
deliver such inferior work as it is possible to get away 
with. And unfortunately, the monopolistic system de- 
vised—unavoidably, often—to encourage nascent indus- 
try makes it possible to get away for a time with very 
inferior work and haphazard schedules. However, even 
the worm turns. Such practices have contributed to the 
high mortality among new industries. 

Thinking people are unhappy and frustrated with the 
situation. They blame the leaders for failing to devise 
ways of rewarding performance. Now, as I have sug- 
gested, I don’t think this criticism goes deep enough, 
for the problem is more moral than technical. Neverthe- 
less, it has validity. Society functions best. when indi- 
vidual advantage and moral obligation run together. 
In Ireland, performance is seldom adequately rewarded. 

The property structure, not only on the land, but also 
in commerce and industry, erects a barrier between em- 
ployer and employe. The best guarantee of advance- 
ment is membership in the boss’s family. The likelihood 
of raising oneself by honest merit out of the rank and 
file is so remote that the intelligent employe—and in- 
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telligence is plentiful—knows that only a fool would try. 

“Longevity,” as a cynic remarked, “is the country’s 
greatest curse.” Nobody is willing to relinquish au- 
thority while a breath remains in his body. Even the 
son slated to succeed to his father’s enterprise is an old 
man before he can make an independent decision. By 
then, any enthusiasm or ideas he might once have 
possessed are atrophied. His concern is to enjoy his 
tardy power, not to risk it. 

Politics suffers a like fate. Here, the men who fought 
in 1916 and in the War of Independence remain un- 
challenged in 1959. In the interval, they have concen- 
trated all power in the central Government in Dublin 
and given to permanent civil servants a dictatorship 
over the lives and decisions of the people without 
parallel in the free world outside France. The county 
councils, which played so big a part in the struggle for 
independence, demonstrating at that time the possibili- 
ties for self-government existing in the country, have 
been made rubber stamps. The police, education, the 
law courts, public assistance, hospitals, transport, all are 
under central control. The citizen is a child who could 
not be depended upon to make any decisions in matters 
affecting the community in which he lives. 

It would be strange if these trends and attitudes were 
not also reflected in the Church, the transcendental im- 
portance of which in Irish life is universally recognized. 
And when I say the Church, I am not thinking exclu- 
sively of the institutional framework of Catholicism, 
though obviously this is the major influence, especially 
in the Republic, where Catholics are 93 or more per 
cent of the total population. The statement may shock 
some, yet I am convinced that the moral values and 
social attitudes of the Irish Catholic and the Irish 
Protestant are all but indistinguishable. If only they 
could both see this plain fact, they would be two-thirds 
way toward ending Partition, and a long way, too, 
toward mending the rift in Christ's seamless garment. 

The Church, taken in this broad sense as a social in- 
stitution, offers, in the opinion of many, the most acute 
expression of the tendency to treat the general public 
as too immature to make its own decisions. 


TOO MUCH BANNING 


Censorship provides a good example. Here Church 
and State work closely together in censoring both books 
and films. The wording of the book-censorship legisla- 
tion (“in general tendency indecent”) parallels and was 
no doubt inspired by the Canon Law (“ex professo 
obscena tractantes”), but the application runs wildly 
beyond the rules laid down by the most rigid canonist. 
Such absurdities have resulted as the banning of a book 
carrying the Nihil Obstat of a Catholic archbishop and 
the condemnation of books as being “in general ten- 
dency indecent” because of a single objectionable inci- 
dent, perhaps only a single phrase. 

Censorship is also performed administratively by the 
Customs outside the framework of the Censorship of 
Publications Act. Such discretionary authority might be 
justified against pornography, but it is in fact used to 
seize shipments from reputable publishers to their deal- 
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ers, and they have in practice no redress. A recent vie. 
tim was Joyce Cary’s novel The Captive and the Free 
(Another Cary novel, The Horse’s Mouth, is banned.) 

Unofficial but real censorship exists at a third level 
that of the public library. Twenty years ago, when] 
lived in Ireland, a librarian friend (now with God) 
used to select for me books she considered good and 
important. These were books withdrawn from circula. 
tion on the basis of instructions with which she dis. 
agreed but had to follow. Yet she was an exemplary and 
indeed militant Catholic, thoroughly qualified to make 
her own decisions. And the situation she endured has 
not improved. 

The stress on book censorship would be less extraor. 
dinary if there was any substantial book-reading pub. 
lic. A recent survey of London publishers, the main sup. 
pliers of the Irish market, found them in agreement that 
750 copies of a new hard-cover novel was the absolute 
top “best-seller” limit. In nonfiction, only the life of a 
saint or other Church personality, or a book of recent 
Irish political history, might exceed this figure, going as 
high as 4,000. The exception for recent Irish political 
history is not surprising, for politics remains an obses 
sion, while social and economic thought is neglected 
The other exception is curious. It suggests that the 
clergy attend to their spiritual reading, and no other, 

Film censorship produces equal absurdities. For ex- 
ample, you can’t have a bum tell a priest on the screen 
to go to hell. The phrase is cut out, even though it 
means that now the priest, without any provocation, 
knocks the bum into the gutter with a left to the jaw, 
One is left under the impression that it’s quite proper 
for a priest to toss bums in the gutter, where presum- 
ably they should have been in the first instance. And, of 
course, you can't show a priest dressed in lay attire 
watching the floor show at a night club. So this scene 
is cut, turning what was a priest’s pastoral concern for 
a parishioner’s slightly errant daughter into a middle 
aged cleric’s infatuation for a starlet. 

I apologize for devoting so much space to censorship, 
because I don’t think it really makes too much differ 
ence to the average Irishman if the censors ban Kate 
O’Brien or cut a slice of tripe out of Say One For Me. 
But I do think that the attitude behind the censorship 
is important. It is the work of people who equate sane 
tity with the absence of sin, of a society which lack 
any great purpose. It bespeaks a defensive mood, an 
anxiety to hold on and to conserve, not to push forward 
and to create. Here we are face to face with people who 
regard themselves as guardians of a completed society, 
one which has achieved its purposes and has no further 
great business to transact. 


PATERNALISM 


The civil servant, as I said, thinks of himself # 
guardian of a public incapable of pursuing its ow 
welfare. But he in turn has his problems. On the plate 









































from New York to Shannon, I spent half the night chat 
ting with an Irish pastor returning from his first trip ® 
the United States. Incidentally, his observations on his 
visit had confirmed his previous belief that the Catholi 
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Church in the United States has nothing to give the 
Catholic Church in Ireland but money. I mention him 
not for this, however, but for his exemplification of a 
trait frequently encountered in the clergy, a naive be- 
lief in his own omnisapience and in his absolute right 
and duty to override all contrary opinions. He had built 
several churches, he told me, without ever employing 
an architect (something to remember, when one is look- 
ing at Irish churches), and he always rejected Educa- 
tion Department school-building plans and substituted 
his own. The civil servants, knowing what's good for 
them, go along. After all, it’s only public money. 

The Irish, however, are not fools. They have tradi- 
tionally a tremendous respect and affection for their 
priests, who were their only leaders and protectors dur- 
ing centuries of defeat. And from that historic experi- 
ence they have learned great patience. But their pa- 
tience is being exhausted. I was horrified by the bitter 
criticism of the clergy I heard everywhere I went. This 
is something quite different from old-time European 
anticlericalism, which throve mainly among nominal 
Catholics. Here the feeling is strongest among devout 
people, who remain intensely faithful to practice. And 
their criticism is less of the action than of the inaction 
of their spiritual leaders. 

Ironically enough, one of the things that seems to 
have served to focus the dissatisfaction is a social action 
movement conceived and promoted by a remarkable 
Irish priest, the late Canon Hayes. Muintir na Tire 


dying countryside. The Canon effected a social and 
economic transformation in his own parish through the 
application of principles of extension education, self- 
help and cooperation. Others followed his urging and 
example, and the movement grew to national dimen- 
sions and achieved similar results wherever priests with 
his zeal and intelligence were willing to encourage with- 
out dominating. 

And there’s the rub. One wanted nothing to do with 
this new-fangled nonsense. Another made all the de- 
cisions. Yet another sought to channel the enthusiasm 
into an additional fund-raising organization for his own 
parish purposes. It is a pattern frequent in Ireland, 
where the tendency is always strong to subject the 
social and civic to the ecclesiastical—in effect a denial 
that the State no less than the Church is a perfect so- 
ciety seeking its own ends by its own independent 
means, 

I should like to end on a note of optimism, but the 
truth is that I feel far from optimistic. The mood of 
the country is static and protective when the challenge 
calls for change and action, The danger, as always in 
such circumstances, is that youthful enthusiasm—lacking 
constructive leadership—will follow false prophets. The 
persistent attraction of the banned Irish Republican 
Army, pursuing an outmoded policy of force in keeping 
with the over-all arrested emotional development of the 
country, demonstrates alike the altruism of youth and 
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the absence of legitimate objectives. It should serve as 
a warning to those who think of the present vacuum of 
national purpose as normality. 
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James Collins 


E COULD DEAL very abruptly with the theme of 

\ \ / the Catholic philosopher's responsibility in our 

world by saying that he has the same responsi- 
bility as anyone else in the guild—simply to do a good 
job at philosophizing. Nothing more need be said after 
that, provided we really understand what it takes to do 
the job. There are some disagreements about what it 
does take, however. It may be useful, therefore, to spell 
out some of the philosopher's responsibilities. 

We have, for example, a share in the responsibility for 
long-range preparation of college students who show an 
interest in becoming philosophers. It seems to me we 
could improve our counseling of such students when 
we talk to them about the study of modern languages 
and the choice of a major subject. 


TRAINING THE PHILOSOPHER 


In order to avoid wasting valuable time at the grad- 
uate level, and to insure a real use of language resources 
in later life, the undergraduate who plans to work in 
philosophy should master both French and German 
For students of the sciences, translation of new research 
is systematically planned; the main objective is simply 
to make information available. Philosophical reading, 
however, demands something more than the transfer of 
information; the reader must eventually make a close 
study of sources. Norman Kemp Smith has provided 
fine renditions of Descartes and Kant, but the student 
who wants to become an effective philosopher must be 
able to consult the original French and German—and 
Latin—of Descartes and Kant. He cannot be fully con- 
fident about the bases of modern thought without at- 
tending to the pattern and nuance of Descartes and 
Kant, which elude even a well-turned translation. 

More is at stake here than background erudition. 
Language deficiencies often limit the course of studies 
and thus hamper the comparative work which Catholic 
thinkers should be doing in the contemporary field. 
Often, a student will embrace some current trend in 
British or American analytic philosophy simply because 
he lacks the linguistic skill to explore any other regions. 
And then he goes along with the trend of many analytic 
philosophers to become rapidly impoverished in thought 
content, because they fail to consult other ways of 
thinking which are not reducible to questions about 
English usage or formal systems. A counterpart case is 





Pror. Coxuins, who teaches philosophy at St. Louis 
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The Philosopher’s Responsibility 





furnished by the student who knows French well but is 
vague about German; he then spends his graduate pro- 
gram in assimilating only the French approach to such 
philosophies as phenomenology and existentialism. His 
understanding of the roots of these movements is likely 
to remain forever slightly out of focus; he cannot make 
the thorough evaluation of them for which we are look- 
ing. 

Another domestic responsibility we have is to counsel 
prospective philosophers about the proper value of non- 
philosophical studies. I would prefer to see these stu- 
dents do their major undergraduate work in something 
other than philosophy and develop a lifelong habit of 
cultivating other fields of interest. There is nothing so 
barren as a mind which has tried to specialize too early 
and too exclusively in philosophy, especially in the 
School philosophies, which introduce one into an au- 
tonomous world of terms and syllogistic rules. 

The fact is that it takes time and experience to ripen 
the philosophical temper of mind, and to date there is 
no way available for artificially stepping up the process 
of maturation. Hence, while the undergraduate and 
graduate student is learning the rudiments of philos- 
ophy, he should also be feeding his mind with large 
doses of literature and the sciences, history and the arts, 
In doing so, he will discover his own way of overcoming 
the isolation that initially separates the Catholic phil- 
osophical mind from contemporary modes of inquiry. 
Sometimes it is suggested that desperate measures must 
be taken to remove the isolation. Some, for example, 
recommend sloughing off the entire philosophical tradi- 
tion in philosophy and simply combining one’s Catholic 
faith with some currently important tendency in phi- 
losophy. I am convinced that this procedure results in 
more of a net loss than a gain, particularly when the 
individual is asked to compare the merits of the phi- 
losophy of his choice with other alternatives. What we 
should do is, rather, to try the indirect route of deepen- 
ing our hold on both the philosophical tradition and the 
liberal heritage in the sciences and humanities, to the 
point where we begin to feel confident about bringing 
them to bear upon some present issues. This is a very 
steep demand to make of the maturing philosopher, but 
the road to philosophical competence is an unusually 


. steep one in any case. 


There is one definite advantage in cultivating inter 
play between one’s philosophy and the other cultura 
components. It gives the Catholic philosopher sufficient 
familiarity with problems in other fields to enable him 
to speak with wisdom about them. 
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The complaint is often heard today from jurists, di- 
rectors of foundations and other administrators that 
they consult the philosophers in their midst for guidance 
on major human issues—but do so in vain. The analytic 
philosophers, who are in the majority, are quite adept 
at describing the logic of courses of action already 
taken and at pointing out flaws in all plans for future 
action. But they regard even their work in the moral 
area as a meta-ethics, which usually means a theoretical 
analysis that does not result in any definite practical 
recommendation or norms of choice. 

On the other hand, the Catholic philosopher is apt to 
be embarrassingly rich in general recommendations 
which he does not know how to make concretely ap- 
plicable to the particular shape of the problem confront- 
ing the practical man. Here, the individual thinker has 
torely upon his own fund of experience drawn from his 
personal studies in the relevant natural and humane 
sciences. 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S ROLE TODAY 


An example of my point is furnished by a session of 
this year’s meeting of the Western Division of the 
American Philosophical Association, which was devoted 
to the theme of the public interest. This theme was sug- 
gested by the urgent need to set up some working 
standards for determining when there is a genuine con- 
flict between the private connections of a public officer 
and his official responsibilities. As the assembled phi- 


losophers probed into this matter, it became increas- . 


ingly clear that much more than a procedural issue was 
at stake. It was important to settle the rules of adjudica- 
tion, but there was, at bottom, a good deal of murkiness 
about the meaning of the public interest and about the 
grounds for upholding and promoting it, even at cost 
of sacrificing a political administrator's private advan- 
tage. To clarify the difficulties, analyses were given from 
many different philosophical standpoints. The official 
printed report mentioned St. Thomas and Yves Simon, 
but it was noticeable that no Catholic thinker had been 
invited to give an independent development in the light 
of present legal and political circumstances. 

The pertinent point here is that some independent re- 
thinking of the “conflict of interests” issue is required, 
and it must be done with resources drawn both from 
political philosophy and from acquaintance with rele- 
vant materials in political history and present-day eco- 
nomic situations. The theme of the common good may 
be more productive in this inquiry than the general 
topic of natural law. There is no easy equivalence be- 
tween the common good and the public interest, any 
more than there is between moral good in general and 
moral value. But there is a definite relevance of the 
doctrine about the common good to what underlies our 
present talk about the public interest and the obligation 
to uphold it. One of the Catholic philosopher’s prime 
tasks is to search out the points of insertion and make 
his findings available in public conference and readable 
prose, 

We are beginning to realize that in our pluralist 
world more is required than agreement on some prac- 
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tical courses of action. We see a need for dialog con- 
cerning widely divergent general interpretations of hu- 
man existence and the roots of obligation. I think, how- 
ever, that the time is overdue for Catholic philosophers 
to perform their critical function in respect to the theme 
of dialog itself. There is a danger that dialog may be 
praised out of all proportion, and hence a danger that 
we may demand more of it than we can reasonably ex- 
pect it to yield. 


THE NATURE OF DIALOG 


Recent probes into the role of religion in American 
society show the need not only of carrying on a per- 
sistent dialog, but also of clarifying the nature of dialog. 
Suppose that we want to understand and develop our 
human nature to the fullest. Can we do so if we consider 
only the individual man in isolation or as related solely 
to the world of impersonal things? A negative answer 
is required because isolated man merely talks to him- 
self, and man, the shaper of things, does not profit by 
independent criticism. For full use of his capacities and 
for full understanding of what they are, the individual 
man has to enter into the society of persons. Only then 
can a man open himself to another (as well as to him- 
self) on a person-with-person basis. This interpersonal 
relation constitutes the situation of the dialog, which is 
the mainspring for humanizing our social bonds. 

For over a century now, philosophers have been 
examining this dialogal relation among men. From the 
time of Feuerbach and Kierkegaard down to Buber and 
Marcel, a remarkably broad zone of agreement has 
been developing among otherwise quite divergent 
thinkers. They refer to man’s attitude toward nonper- 
sonal things as an I-and-it relation, and they observe 
that this nondialogal relation is a powerful but one- 
sided realization, since it leaves out the challenge of a 
free response from another person. The human indi- 
vidual is made for something more than dominion over 
things; he looks for a sharing in the goods of interper- 
sonal life. This is possible only in the form of an I-and- 
Thou bond among persons engaged in dialog, whether 
the other person be a fellow man or God. Dialogal 
analysis is the philosophical study of the traits that un- 
fold when a man reaches out to other persons and seeks 
to produce conditions of mutual understanding, critical 
integrity and, perhaps, love. The dialog itself is the in- 
terlacing of several mutual interpersonal efforts. 

One of the lasting achievements of our century is to 
uncover the values of interpersonal communication, 
both among men and between man and God. But I 
would like to see the basic findings of existentialism and 
psychiatry about the unique reality of the I-Thou rela- 
tion and dialogal intercourse kept distinct from the mass 
of loose variations and overextensions of these insights. 
At least two critical limitations should be respected. 
First, although a dialogal relationship establishes the 
conditions most favorable for studying questions about 
the human person and the acts of freedom, it does not 
automatically generate the evidence which will lead to 
sound conclusions about them or to firm agreement 
among the participants in the dialogal situation. Second, 
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there is a wide range of significant philosophical issues, 
especially those concerning scientific methods and the 
domain of nature, which must be investigated by non- 
dialogal means. Philosophy itself reaches farther than 
analysis of the dialogal situation, some of whose impli- 
cations can be followed through only with the aid of 
other philosophical approaches. 


A CASE IN POINT 


In last year’s televised study of Western ideals which 
was sponsored by the Rockefeller Foundation, two of 
the participants, Arnold Toynbee and Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, described the West’s commitment to respect for 
personal integrity, moral courage and the constant 
search after justice in society. The discussion became 
highly charged, however, when an observation was 
quietly introduced by the third participant, the only 
professional philosopher in the group, Prof. Charles 
Frankel of Columbia University. 

‘While approving of the dialogally congenial traits of 
the Western mind that Toynbee and Niebuhr described, 
Professor Frankel said that he missed any mention of 
another outstanding trait—the search for truth and the 
readiness to accept objective evidence, regardless of 
where it leads. Frankel then pressed home the point that 
one of the triumphs of the Western mind is its investiga- 
tion of the structures rationally attainable in nature. He 
left the impression that Greek and Judeo-Christian hu- 


manisms contained some strong convictions, but that it 


was left for the Enlightenment and the scientific method 
to sift these convictions, identify the sound ones and 
eliminate any views conflicting with a scientifically 
grounded humanism. 

We may readily sympathize with the judgment, ex- 
pressed in Crane Brinton’s recent History of Western 
Morals (Harcourt, Brace; 1959), that Frankel takes too 
simplistic a view of the relation between the scientific 
mind and rational structures, as well as between the 
Enlightenment and Christianity. There is much more 
constructural activity, and hence more need for decision 
and a basis of intelligibility, on the part of the scientist 
than Frankel admits. There is also a much broader 
basis of intellectual content and independent, self- 
critical activity on the part of the Christian mind than 
he allows. 

The main criticism which suggests itself to me, how- 
ever, tells against all the participants in the discussion: 
it is unfortunate that anyone should be permitted to pit 
the values of dialogal existence against the truths about 
nature as embodied in a scientific ordering. The Cath- 
olic philosopher's acceptance of God as the creative 
source of both personal and nonpersonal realms of be- 
ing, as well as his acceptance of the value of all our 
sources of experience, requires him to overcome this 
dichotomy. 

The Catholic philosopher is clearly obliged to keep 
open the meaning of philosophy, so that it can include 
the method of object-analysis as well as that of dialogal 
analysis, the world of nature as well as the society of 
personal centers. He may well specialize in one of these 
modes of philosophizing and be thorough in working 
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out its interpretation of human experience. But he 
should not succumb to the tendency to absolutize only 
one of these approaches and to reduce the other to a 
subordinate function. 

The Catholic philosopher’s respect for nature as well 
as man fits him for healing the split which has made 
intellectual strangers out of the existentialists and the 
naturalists, the phenomenclogists and the analysts. His 
critical integrity will prevent him from following the 
momentary fashion of pretending that these two groups 
are saying the same thing in different ways. The prob- 
lem of bringing unity and order into our philosophical 
world is much too genuine and complex to tolerate such 
an illusion for very long. But the Catholic philosopher 
can work deliberately and steadily to bring these two 
approaches within range for a mutual study of evidence 
that will benefit philosophy as a whole. This search for 
wholeness in the midst of a jagged world of natural 
events and interpersonal relations is the beacon of his 
professional labors. 

Throughout this article I have referred to “the Cath- 
olic philosopher,” without specifying any of the schools 
to which the individual thinker may belong. My reason 
for this usage is that at least a few things can be said 
in common about the present responsibilities of Catholic 
philosophers, before getting into further points of 
method and doctrine which separate them. Once in a 
while, these common tasks should hold our attention. 


Picnic 


A family of ducks makes needle point 
on the grey-green -of the river; 

pliant water grasses quiver 

where rainbows of gasoline anoint 


the undulating shore. The children shout 
“Hi! Sisters! Hi!” when the nuns— 
sedately swishing habits—come out 

the big school bus that runs 


an unfamiliar road this summer day. 
Hour by hour the sisters share 

the homely good of picnic fare, 
silence, boats and water spray, 


desultory talk, and freckles in the sun. 
Spreading the hedges, children stand 
amazed before the miracle of sister’s hand 
upon the tiller, or the nun 


who rows pin-pleated ripples in to touch 
their feet. One thing they do not know: 
how the sisters, riding home with much 
of summer harvest in their eyes, grow 


intimate with peace: old prayers move on 

their thoughts; this day will keep 

in beauty, though the senses wake and sleep— 

even as Christ, who seems to go, and is not ever gone. 


SisTER M. MAunRa, S.S.N.D. 
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Tuition or Donation? 


Frederick C. Dyer 


F YOU GIVE $5 to the Sunday church collection, you 

I can deduct it from your taxable income. Suppose 

the pastor hands the money to the sisters who run 

the parochial school, or the minister gives it to the lay- 

man who helps with the Sunday school. So far as you 
are concerned, the $5 is still a deductible donation. 

Suppose you give the $5 directly to the parochial 
school. If you have children in the school, the money 
becomes a tuition payment, and you may not deduct it. 
But if you have no children in the school, the $5 re- 
mains a gift, and can be deducted! 

The parochial schools, of course, are in a dilemma. If 
they do not charge tuition, many families will blithely 
skip all or most contributions to the schools. Hence, 
many a parochial school specifies at least a token tuition. 
On the other hand, by labeling the contribution a tuition 
payment, the school administrator deprives a number 
of his parishioners of the opportunity to reduce their 
income taxes. 

The theory is that of quid pro quo. If you receive a 
service or a product for your contribution, then you are 
really making a payment and you cannot claim a tax 
deduction. The Treasury Department frowns on 
schemes to avoid tuition payments. For example, the 
proposal to trade a big donation for free tuition for the 
donor's children or grandchildren has been ruled illegal. 

At first sight this problem doesn’t appear too im- 
portant. In the parochial elementary schools, tuition 
ranges from $10 to $100 a year for a whole nestful of 
kids. So the tax-deduction potential at that level does 
not seem very impressive. But the costs for a day stu- 
dent at a private prep school or college start at $800 
and rise rapidly past $1,000; the costs for boarders begin 
around $2,000 and go up and up. These school expenses 
are not deductible. 


WHAT THE TUITION PAYS FOR 


But are all the fees and charges tuition in the secular 
sense? Let’s look at a typical Catholic college. The 
parent who sends his children there does so in order 
that they may obtain religious instruction as well as 
secular academic instruction. He naturally assumes that 
his offspring are receiving $1,000 or $2,500 worth of 
Christian education. The parent—like the alumni and 
students—rarely realizes, even if he is repeatedly told 
so, that the lack of endowments and state support boosts 
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tuition costs. Indeed, the chief reason why costs are as 
low as they are is that the religious members of the 
faculty serve without salary. In a small liberal arts col- 
lege the faculty can “donate” each year the equivalent 
of $150,000 in salaries. In a large college or university 
the amount will go over a million dollars. Thus, in many 
instances, the tuition charges do not cover the real costs 
of the “Christian education.” 

Many people do not realize that the typical Catholic 
institution has calls on its funds that secular ones do 
not. For example, St. Blank’s College must make a 
yearly contribution to the Junior House of Study, to the 
Major House of Study and to various other institutions 
required to train future members of the religious order, 
This can amount to many thousands of dollars—perhaps 
for every $1,000,000 a Catholic college receives, it must 
turn over $50,000 for the support of the religious order 
which has charge of the college. Many teaching orders 
also run missions, hospitals and other institutions in the 
United States and in foreign countries. The college con- 
tributes to these, as it does to the bishop of the diocese, 
to various religious and charitable drives—and even to 
a stream of vagrants who come to the kitchen door. 
Let’s say that for a small Catholic college these can 
total $100,000 a year. What does this mean? It means 
that part of the tuition charges goes for religious and 
charitable purposes within the definitions of the income- 
tax laws. Thus each tuition payer should be permitted 
to deduct a part of his tuition payments from his tax- 
able income! 

On March 5, 1959 the Washington Area Tennis Pa- 
trons Foundation arranged for a dinner at the Statler 
Hotel in Washington, D. C. Guests paid $12.50 for the 
dinner and for tickets to the Professional Tennis 
Matches played that night in the city. The cards of ad- 
mission to the dinner carried the notification: “$4.50 
of Your Subscription Is Tax Deductible.” In other 
words, the cost of the dinner and tickets was estimated 
at $8 per person; the remaining $4.50 was considered 
as without a quid pro quo, and therefore deductible. 

Would it not be reasonable to state on a tuition bill: 
“Tuition $1,000 ($100 of this sum is tax-deductible)? 
The justification would be that of the $1,000, at least 
$100 is being used for other purposes than the secular 
education of the student. 

There are other avenues to explore. Look at the re 
ligious activities and instruction that are offered by 4 
sectarian school. The public school cannot offer such 
courses—the professional secularists have carried to the 
limit, and beyond, the doctrine that tax-supported 
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schools must in no way touch religion. Even the “Our 
Father” has been forbidden. But a principle of equity 
states that a fair law works both ways. So if no tax 
monies may be used for religious education, neither 
may any form of religious education be taxed. If a pub- 
lic school classroom may not be used for prayers or 
catechism, then all expenses for prayers and catechism 
should be tax-deductible. 


STRICTLY RELIGIOUS EXPENSES 


Consequently, Protestant, Jewish and Catholic private 
schools should restudy their expenditures, distinguish- 
ing what parts of their curricula and activities are re- 
ligious in nature. For example, St. Blank’s College has 
a beautiful chapel which occupies about one-tenth of 
the campus, accounts for one-seventh of the total capital 
investment on which mortgage interest must be paid, 
and requires heating, lighting, cleaning and mainte- 
nance. One can reasonably say that a student’s tuition at 
St. Blank’s College includes a substantial chapel charge. 
Perhaps 5 per cent of the tuition at a Catholic private 
school can be charged to the cost of having a chapel. 
This portion of the tuition should be tax-deductible. 

All Catholic schools, and many Protestant and Jewish 
private schools, include in their curricula courses in re- 
ligious doctrine. At St. Blank’s College, for instance, 
each semester includes a course in religion—Christian 
apologetics, Catholic dogma, meaning of the sacra- 
ments, and so on. Such “sixth courses” in religion are 
obviously not part of the normal academic tuition, and 
therefore their cost should be tax-deductible. 

If you insist that the religion courses are essentially 
academic courses and part of the private school educa- 
tion and therefore not tax-deductible, then tax deduc- 
tions should not be granted to churches that support 
Sunday schools. Moreover, the point could be easily 
proved by a school that took the trouble to split the 
curriculum—i.e., to teach the usual secular courses on 
one part of the campus with one set of teachers, charg- 
ing non-deductible dollars for that part of the curricu- 
lum, and then, once a week or once a day, to have the 
students troop to another campus and to another group 
of teachers and there say their prayers, attend religious 
services and receive religious instruction. Who would 
find the second half of that curriculum not tax-deduct- 
ible? 

Assuming that most Catholic colleges provide a nor- 
mal load of five academic courses, we can-reasonably 
estimate that a sixth one is added to include religious, 
moral and character-formation instruction. Thus from 
one-tenth to one-sixth of the cost of actual teaching in 
a Catholic private school is in truth devoted to religious 
purposes, and that percentage of the tuition costs should 
be tax-deductible. 

Adding up these estimates, we arrive at a figure of 
20 per cent as the part of the tuition of a Catholic 
private school—and perhaps of Protestant and Jewish 
schools—that in justice and law is tax-deductible. 

So, St. Blank’s College sends out tuition statements 
that read as follows: “Tuition: $1,000 ($200 of this sum 
is tax-deductible ).” The school receives the same tuition 
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fees as before; the parent pays the same; but the parent 
now has the sweet news of another tax deduction. The 
parent who can place his child in a private school is 
usually in at least the 25- to 40-per-cent tax bracket, 
and hence an annual tax-deductible amount of $200 
means a saving of from $50 to $100 in taxes. 

Objections? Yes, there are several. No doubt the first 
will be: “It sounds too good to be true. It can’t be legal.” 
(Many people automatically assume that all practices 
which reduce taxes must be illegal, while all interpreta- 
tions that increase tax payments are somehow more 
legal.) There are, however, so many precedents, rulings, 
interpretations and arguments possible, probable, tried 
and untried, that no one can say, before the courts de- 
cide a test case, just what the legality is—or would be in 
a particular case. More important, what tax official or 
what Congressman will want to lead the campaign to 
prevent thousands of schools and millions of parents 
from deducting from their taxable income money that 
certainly is going for eleemosynary and religious pur- 
poses? 

Next someone will object: How can you ascertain the 
exact amount to label tax-deductible? Most schools do 
not keep business-type accounting records. A school, for 
example, will charge off a piece of equipment to the ex- 
penses of one year. Being nonprofit organizations, 
schools do not have to compute depreciation or expenses 
as do businesses. Chapels are built and paid for out of 
capital funds. Adding machines and movie projectors 
are charged to a single year. The answer, of course, is 
that the school and the parents do not have to be exact: 
acting in good faith, they can estimate in round numbers 
the average percentage for any year. 


BUSINESS DOES IT 


There are precedents: for this practice. One is that of 
a very large trade association which represents about 
150 corporations and operates on a $10-million annual 
budget. The association supports research, operation of 
the headquarters, publications, meetings, special proj- 
ects and institutional advertising. All such activities are 
business services and are therefore deductible to the 
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member corporations as business expenses. Each of the 
member corporations pays a certain portion of the $10- 
million budget, according to each corporation’s size, 
needs and ability to pay. But in addition to these usual 
services, the association also maintains a registered 
lobbyist and performs a certain number of lobbying ac- 
tivities. Now the income-tax laws specifically state that 
money spent to influence legislation cannot be deducted 
as a business expense or as a charitable, eleemosynary, 
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> ALABAMA 
St. BERNARD COLLEGE, St. Bernard. M 
Sprinc Hitt Co.iece, Mobile. Cc 


> CALIFORNIA 
COLLEGE OF THE HOLY NAMES, 


Oakland 9. Ww 
IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE, 

Los Angeles 27. Ww 
Loyoia Univ., Los Angeles 45 M 
MARYMOUNT COLLEGE, 

Los Angeles 24. Ww 
Mr. St. Mary’s COLLEGE, 

Los Angeles 49. w 
CoLLEecEe or Notre Dame, Belmont. w 
St. Mary’s Cou.ecE, St. Mary's. M 
San Dieco CoLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

Alcala Fark, San Diego 10. w 


Univ. oF SAN Direco COLLEGE FOR 
MEN, Alcala Park, San Diego 10. M 
SAN FRANCISCO COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Lone Mountain, San Fran. 18. w 
Univ. oF SAN FRANCISCO, 

San Francisco 17. c 
DoMiINICAN COLLEGE OF SAN RAFAEL, 

San Rafael. w 
Univ. or SANTA Ciara, Santa Clara. m 
> COLORADO 
Loretro HEIcHTs CoL.eEcE, Loretto. w 
Recis CoLLecE, Denver 21. M 


> CONNECTICUT 
ALBERTUS MAGNus COLLEGE, 


New Haven 11. Ww 
ANNHURST COLLEGE, 

South Woodstock. w 
FarmrFIELD University, Fairfield. M 
St. JosEPH COLLEGE, 

West Hartford 7. w 


> DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 


America, Washington 17. Cc 
DUNBARTON COLLEGE OF THE 
Hoty Cross, Washington 8. w 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, 
Washington 7. c 
Trinity CoLLece, Washington 17. w 
> FLORIDA 
Barry CoLLece, Miami 38. w 
> HAWAII 
CHAMINADE COLLEGE OF HONOLULU, 
Honolulu 16. Cc 
> ILLINOIS 
Barat COLLEGE OF THE SACRED 
Heart, Lake Forest. w 
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De Pauu Univ., Chicago 14. 

Lewis COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND 
TecHNo.Locy, Lockport. 

Loyo.ta Univ., Chicago 26. 


G7, WSO) H( Gum eo 


a 


MUNDELEIN COLLEGE, Chicago 40. w 


Quincy COLLEGE, Quincy. 
Rosary Co.ueceE, River Forest. 
CoLLEGE oF St. Francis, Joliet. 
St. XAVIER COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Chicago 48. 


Saint Procorius Co.ueceE, Lisle. 


> INDIANA 


Marian COLLEGE, Indianapolis 22. c 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, 


Notre Dame. 


M 


St. Francis CoLuecE, Ft. Wayne 8. w 
St. JosepH’s CoL.EcE, Collegeville. m 
Str. Mary’s CoLLEecE, Notre Dame. w 
St. MARY-OF-THE-Woops COLLEGE, 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods. 


> IOWA 


w 


Briar CuirF Cou_ece, Sioux City 3. w 


CLARKE CoLLEcE, Dubuque. 
Loras CoLLece, Dubuque. 
Marycrest CoLuecE, Davenport. 
Mount MERcy COLLEGE, 


Cedar Rapids. 


Ww 
M 
Ww 


St. AMBROSE COLLEGE, Davenport. M 


> KANSAS 


MaryYMOUNT COLLEGE, Salina. 
Mr. St. Scuoxastica, Atchison. 


SacrED Heart CoL.ecE, Wichita 13. w 
St. BENEDICT’s COLLEGE, Atchison. M 


St. Mary Cou.ece, Xavier. 


St. MARY OF THE PLAINS COLLEGE, 


Dodge City. 


> KENTUCKY 


BELLARMINE COLLEGE, Louisville 5. M 


Brescia COLLEGE, Owensboro. 


NAZARETH COLLEGE, Louisville 3. w 


NAZARETH COLLEGE, Nazareth. 
UrsuLInE COoLuecE, Louisville 6. 
ViLLA MADONNA COLLEGE, 


Covington. 


> LOUISIANA 


Loyo.a Univ., New Orleans 18. 

St. Mary’s DoMINICAN COLLEGE, 
New Orleans 18. ° 

XaviER Univ., New Orleans 25. 


> MAINE 


St. Francis Cotuece, Biddeford. 
St. JOSEPH COLLEGE, 
North Windham. 


w 


a 


Ww 





SENIOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN THE UNITED 


> MARYLAND 

Loyota CoLuece, Baltimore 10. M 

Mr. St. Acngs, Baltimore 9. Ww 

Mr. St. Mary’s COLLEGE, 
Emmitsburg. M 

COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF 
MARYLAND, Baltimore 10. Ww 


St. JoseEPH COLLEGE, Emmitsburg. w 


> MASSACHUSETTS 
ANNA Marta COLLEGE, Paxton. Ww 
ASSUMPTION COLLEGE, Worcester 9. 
Boston Co.ueceE, Chestnut Hill 67. ¢ 
CARDINAL CuSHING COLLEGE, 

Brookline 46. W 
EMMANUEL COLLEGE, Boston 15. WwW 
COLLEGE OF THE Hoy Cross, 


Worcester 10. M 
COLLEGE OF Our LADY OF THE ELMs, 

Chicopee. W 
MERRIMACK COLLEGE, Andover. M 
Mt. ALVERNIA, Chestnut Hill. Ww 
NEWTON COLLEGE OF THE SACRED 

Heart, Newton 59. W 
Recis CoL.Lece, Weston 93. W 


STONEHILL COLLEGE, North Easton. ¢ 


> MICHIGAN 

Aguinas CoL_ecE, Grand Rapids 6. ¢ 
Univ. or Detroit, Detroit 21. ¢ 
Maponna COo..eEcE, Livonia. W 
MARYGROVE COLLEGE, Detroit 21. w 
Mercy Co.ueceE, Detroit 19. W 
NAZARETH COLLEGE, Nazareth. W 
SrENA HErcGHTs COLLEGE, Adrian.  W 


> MINNESOTA 
CoLLEGE OF St. BENEDICT, 
St. Joseph. ¥ 
COLLEGE OF ST. CATHERINE, 
St. Paul 5. 
St. Joun’s Univ., Collegeville. M 
St. Mary’s CoLLecE, Winona. M 
CoLLEGE oF ST. SCHOLASTICA, 
Duluth ‘11. v 
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COLLEGE OF ST. TERESA, Winona. W 
CoLLEGcE oF St. THomas, St. Paul 1. 


> MISSOURI 


FONTBONNE COLLEGE, St. Louis 5. ¥ 
MARYVILLE COLLEGE OF THE SACRED 
HeEakt, St. Louis 18. v 
RockuurstT CouuecE, Kansas City 10. 
St. Louis Univ., St. Louis 3. ¢ 
COLLEGE OF ST. TERESA, 
Kansas City 18. v 


WEBSTER COLLEGE, 
Webster Groves 19. v 
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—E DIRECTORY 


> MONTANA 

CARROLL COLLEGE, Helena. 

COLLEGE OF GREAT FALLs, 
Great Falls. 


> NEBRASKA 

THE CREIGHTON UNtv., Omaha 31. 
DucHESNE COLLEGE, Omaha 81. 
CoLLEGE oF St. Ross, Albany 5. 


> NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mr. St. Mary Co..ece, Hooksett. 
Notre Dame COoLLEcE, Manchester. 
RivieR COLLEGE, Nashua. 

§r. ANSELM’s CoLLEGE, Manchester. 


> NEW JERSEY 

CALDWELL CoL.EcE, Caldwell. 

GrorGIAN Court COLLEGE, 
Lakewood. 

COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH, 
Convent. 

$r. PeTEr’s COLLEGE, Jersey City 6. 

Seton Hau Untv., South Orange. 


> NEW MEXICO 

CoLLEGE OF ST. JOSEPH ON THE 
Rio Granpve, Albuquerque. 

St. MICHAEL’s COLLEGE, Santa Fe. 


> NEW YORK 
Canistus CoLLecE, Buffalo 8. 
DYouvitLe Couxece, Buffalo 1. 
ForDHAM UNIv., New York 58. 
Goop CouNsEL COLLEGE, 
White Plains. 
lona CoLLEGE, New Rochelle. 
LapyctirF CoLuEcE, Highland Falls. 
Le Moyne COLLEGE, Syracuse 3. 
MANHATTAN COLLEGE, Riverdale 71. 
MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE OF THE 
SacreD Heart, Purchase. 
Marian CoLiecE, Poughkeepsie. 
Marymount COLLEGE, City Campus, 
221 East 71st St., N. Y. 21. 
MarYMouNT COLLEGE, Tarrytown. 
MotLoy CaTHOLIC COLLEGE, 
Rockville Centre. 
CoLLEGE oF Mount ST. VINCENT, 
New York 71. 
NAZARETH COLLEGE OF ROCHESTER, 
Rochester 10. 
CoLLEcE oF NEw ROCHELLE, 
New Rochelle. 
Nuacara Univ., Niagara Univ. P. O. 
Notre DAME COLLEGE oF STATEN 
IsLanp, Grymes Hill, S. I. 1. 
Rosary Hitt Cotece, Buffalo 26. 


{M), Women (W), and Coeducational (C). 
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St. BERNARDINE OF SIENA COLLEGE, 
Loudonville. 

St. BONAVENTURE UNIV., 
St. Bonaventure. 


St. Francis Cotiece, Brooklyn 31. 


St. JoHN FisHER COLLEGE, 
Rochester 18. 

St. Joun’s Univ., Jamaica 32. 

St. JosEPH’s CoLLEGE, Brooklyn 5. 

CoLLEGcE oF St. Ross, Albany 5. 


> NORTH CAROLINA 


BELMONT ABBEY COLLEGE, Belmont. 


> OHIO 


Joun Carro.y Univ., Cleveland 18. 


Univ. or Dayton, Dayton 9. 
Mary Manse Co..ece, Toledo 10. 


COLLEGE OF MT. St. JOSEPH-ON-THE- 


Onto, Mt. St. Joseph. 

NotrE DAME COLLEGE, 
Cleveland 21. 

Our Lapy or CINCINNATI COLLEGE, 
Cincinnati 6. 

COLLEGE OF ST. MARY OF THE 
Sprincs, Columbus 19. 

COLLEGE OF STEUBENVILLE, 
Steubenville. 

UrRsuLINE COoLueEcE, Cleveland 6. 

XAVIER UNIv., Cincinnati 7. 


> OKLAHOMA 
BENEDICTINE HEIGHTS COLLEGE, 
Tulsa 14. 


> OREGON 
Mary.uurst CoLiece, Marylhurst. 
Mt. ANGEL WoMEN’s COLLEGE, 
Mt. Angel. 
Univ. oF PorTLAND, Portland 3. 


> PENNSYLVANIA 

CaBRINI COLLEGE, Radnor. 

CuHEsTNUT Hitt COLLEGE, 
Philadelphia 18. 

DugQuEsneE Univ., Pittsburgh 19. 

GANNON COLLEGE, Erie. 

Hoty Famity COoLueEcE, 
Philadelphia 14. 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immaculata. 


Kinc’s CoLLece, Wilkes-Barre. 


La SALLE Co.ece, Philadelphia 41. 


Marywoop Co..ecE, Scranton 9. 
MeErcyuuRsT COLLEGE, Erie. 
CoLLEGE MisEricorp1A, Dallas. 


Mt. Mercy Co..ece, Pittsburgh 18. 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE, Rosemont. 

St. Francis CoL.ecE, Loretto. 

St. JosepH’s COLLEGE, 
Philadelphia 31. 
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Str. VincENT Co..eceE, Latrobe. 
Univ. or ScrANTON, Scranton 3. 
Seton Hitt Couiece, Greensburg. 
Vi_LA Maria COLuecE, Erie. 
ViLLANova Univ., Villanova. 


> RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE COLLEGE, Providence 8. 


SALVE REGINA COLLEGE, Newport. 


> SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mr. Marty Co..ece, Yankton. 


> TENNESSEE 

CHRISTIAN BROTHERS COLLEGE, 
Memphis 4. 

SIENA COLLEGE, Memphis 17. 


> TEXAS 

INCARNATE WorpD COLLEGE, 
San Antonio 9. 

Our LADy OF THE LAKE COLLEGE, 
San Antonio 7. 


SACRED HEART DoMINICAN COLLEGE, 


Houston 21. 
St. Epwarp’s Univ., Austin 1. 
St. Mary’s Univ. or SAN ANTONIO, 
San Antonio 1. 
UNIvERsITY OF Da..as, Dallas 21. 
Univ. or St. THomas, Houston 6. 


>.UTAH 
COLLEGE OF ST. MARY-OF-THE- 
Wasatcu, Salt Lake City 8. 


> VERMONT 

St. MicHAEL’s COLLEGE, 
Winooski Park. 

Trinity Co.LueceE, Burlington. 


> WASHINGTON 

Gonzaca Univ., Spokane 2. 
Hoty NAMEs CouuecE, Spokane 2. 
St. Martin’s CoLiece, Olympia. 
SEATTLE Univ., Seattle 22. 


> WEST VIRGINIA 
WHEELING COLLEGE, Wheeling. 


> WISCONSIN 

ALVERNO COLLEGE, Milwaukee 15. 

CARDINAL STRITCH COLLEGE, 
Milwaukee 7. 

DoMiInIcAN COLLEGE, Racine. 

EpGEwoop COLLEGE, Madison 5. 


Hoty Famity Co.Liecer, Manitowoc. 


MARQUETTE Univ., Milwaukee 3. 
Mount Mary COLLEGE, 
Milwaukee 10. 
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St. NORBERT COLLEGE, West De Pere. c 


VITERBO COLLEGE, La Crosse. 
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ST. MARTIN’S 
COLLEGE 


OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR MEN 


Conducted by 
The Benedictine Fathers 


MAJOR WORK OFFERED 


Accounting @ Business Administration 
Chemistry ¢ Civil Engineering 
Economics @ Education @ English 
History ¢ Industrial Relations 
Journalism @¢ Mathematics ¢ Music 
Philosophy ¢ Physics 


Political Science @ Sociology 


ADDITIONAL COURSES 


Biological Science, Classical and Modern Lan- 
guages, Physical Education, Psychology, Speech, 
Theology 


Pre-law, pre-dental, pre-medic and general engi- 
neering courses fulfill requirements for entrance 
into professional schools. 


RECOGNITION 


Member of Northwest Association of Secondary and High- 
er Schools; of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. 


American Association of Colleges; Association of Non-Tax 
Supported Colleges and Universities of Washington. Ap- 
proved by Veterans’ Administration for training under the 
G.I. Bill of Rights. Approved by Washington State Depart- 
ment of Educatien for Teacher Training. Approved by 
Immigration and Naturalization Service for the attendance 
of non-immigrant students under the Immigration and 
Nationality laws. 


Write to Registrar for further information 














educational or religious contribution. How then does 
the trade association in question figure what parts of its 
activities are not deductible expenses or contributions? 
How does it distinguish when an advertisement is pure- 
ly “institutional” and when it is intended for the eyes 
of Congressmen? Is it lobbying when the registered 
legislative agent, the lobbyist, provides a congressional 
committee with answers to questions about trade prac- 
tices? The lines are hard to draw. Moreover, how do 
you decide what percentage of money given by each 
member corporation to the trade association is deduct- 
ible and what is not? Some of it goes for lobbying ac. 
tivities. So the association—with the advice and consent 
of the Internal Revenue Service—simply estimates its 
lobbying costs at about 3 per cent of its annual budget 
and allocates $300,000 as the cost of legislative activi- 
ties. Then each member corporation simply treats 97 
per cent of its payments to the association as tax-de- 
ductible, and 3 per cent as not, because the 3 per cent 
is used to influence legislation. 

A similar procedure could be used by the private 
schools. Remember, too, that the schools are not claim- 
ing the deduction: they have no income tax to compute, 
They are merely helping the tuition payer to estimate 
the part of his payments that goes for tax-deductible 
purposes. 


PITY THE PARENT’S POCKETBOOK 


Some school administrators may be concerned lest 
parents think, “Why should we pay an extra $100 or 
$200 as a donation to the religious order that runs the 
school?” Or, some parents might jump to the conclu- 
sion that a religious education costs more because it 
includes so many religious and charitable “extras.” I 
believe this is an exaggerated fear. Many parents will 
not evn consider this point; they will simply be grateful 
to be notified of another tax deduction. Another large 
segment of parents already accepts the obvious fact that 
a Christian education includes religious and charitable 
activities. Finally, as a practical matter, the parent who 
objects has no place else to take his children. The 
equivalent non-Catholic or nonsectarian private schools 
already cost as much or more—their teachers do not 
serve without pay—and comparisons of cost will con- 
vince most parents that they had better not complain 
about the size of their bill. Today the colleges own the 
market; they are oversubscribed, and the parent who 
complains will find that there are plenty of noncom- 
plainers ready to substitute their children for his. 

Is my proposal a loophole that Congress will quickly 
close once it is publicized? I doubt it. In the first place, 
it is not a loophole, but simply the recognition and un- 
veiling of facts that have been obscured by the book- 
keeping and billing practices of the schools. In the 
second place, the trend is toward an easing of the bur- 
dens on the parents of students in secondary education. 
And in the third place, since the number of such parents 
is legion, the tax men will not want to bring down on 
their heads the just wrath of all the Catholics, Protes- 
tants and Jews who support private schools, Sunday 








schools and synagogue schools. 
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A RECENT survey of the estimated 7,000 Puerto 
[v= residents of Jersey City, it was found that a 

majority had lived most of their lives in strictly 
rural areas of Puerto Rico before coming to the main- 
land. This means that besides learning a new language 
and new customs, they also had to adapt to a new, 
urban way of life. These two dimensions in the migrants’ 
life in Jersey City provide a background for the story of 
El Centro. 

When El Centro Catélico de Informacién was estab- 
lished by Fr. James Carmody, S.J., in May, 1954, it 
shared office space in the small building of the Mount 
Carmel Guild, 244 Bay Street, Jersey City. A group of 
19 laymen staffed a committee which met two evenings 
a week and listened to the migrants’ problems. During 
the rest of the week, the committee worked on those 
problems, which ranged from eviction notices and 
poverty to confusion with civil laws and inability to 
secure baptismal records. 

The social work of El Centro has evolved in the 
course of five years into a highly organized plan of ac- 
tion. This development has mainly been the result of 
the continuous efforts of Fr. Joseph Faulkner, S.J., the 
second director of the organization, and his lay assist- 
ants. The credit union, whose capital was $11,000 at 
the close of 1957, made short-term loans during that 
year amounting to $21,000. In the common household 
crises of maternity, eviction, unemployment and sick- 
ness, the presence of the credit union has obviated de- 
pendence on loan sharks. El Centro’s staff has placed 
Puerto Rican children in parochial schools and con- 
vinced employers of the desirability of Puerto Rican 
workers. Father Faulkner and his associates have suc- 
cessfully checked the efforts of delegates from New York 
City to organize gangs. 

The new Center, which was opened in December, 
1957 at the corner of Barrow Street and Newark 
Avenue, occupies 3,000 sq. ft. of second-floor space 
vacated by a factory. There is a large, decorated room 
for dances and meetings; there are also three smaller 
administrative offices and a canteen. The Center is open 
daily from 3 P.M. to 11 P.M., and later on Saturdays, 
when there are social events. 

According to those who run it, El Centro is a venture 
in democratic social service. It is a community center 
which belongs to the people who desire to use it. Be- 
cause Father Faulkner is the director, in actual practice 
it is connected with St. Peter’s Parish Church, where he 
is the curate in charge of the Puerto Rican parishioners. 
Geographically, however, El Centro is not within the 
parish boundaries of St. Peter’s, and the rent for the 
premises is being paid by the Archdiocese of Newark. 





JosepH HERNANDEZ, S.J., a native of Jersey City who is 
presently teaching at the Colegio San Ignacio, Rio Pied- 
tas, Puerto Rico, presented the results of his study of 
Jersey City at the Catholic Sociological Society's annual 
convention in 1958. 
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Beginning in 1954, the year in which El Centro was 
established, St. Peter's Parish has offered bilingual con- 
fession, weekly Mass with a sermon in Spanish, and 
three Puerto Rican activities for adults. These are in- 
tended to serve as complements to the work of the 
Center, and as a temporary buffer zone, while the 
migrants are learning English. Puerto Rican baptisms 
have risen from 88 during 1954 to 186 during 1958. 
Similarly, Puerto Rican marriages have risen from 4 dur- 
ing 1954 to 50 during 1958. These statistics are in keep- 
ing with the continuing influx of the migrants, but they 
also indicate the success of El Centro as a Catholic or- 
ganization. 

Let us take one example; we can call it case study 
five. Juan Torres comes from a small barrio of Ciales 
and Maria Soto from the village of Jauca. They met in 
Jersey City’s Puerto Rican “section.” Juan had gotten 
his job as a dental technician through the services of 
the staff of El Centro. He also plays baseball with the 
Center’s team. When he decided to marry Maria, he 
thought of seeing “el Padre” Faulkner and having a 
church wedding. After the nuptial Mass, the reception 
was held at El Centro. A few months later, Maria’s 
parents realized that their common law marriage was 
not approved by the Church, and so they saw “Padre” 
and the marriage was convalidated privately. 

Now Juan and Maria plan to borrow enough money 
from the credit union to finance the birth of their first 
child—and the important baptismal celebration. The 
godparents will be Jack Korowski and Gladis Sanchez, 
the couple in the next flat. 

From this case study and from the preceding statis- 
tics, it is clear that the existence of El Centro in the 
social system of Jersey City has profound implications. 
As a contribution to the reorganization of human insti- 
tutions according to Catholic principles, it offers a fresh 
evaluation of our social apostolate. The novelty of the 
Center consists in its democratic nature, the cardinal 
importance of laymen in the enterprise, and the uni- 
versality of its age-group appeal. From the viewpoint 
of those who run the Center, its immediate aim is the 
material well-being of the migrants, but this is looked 
on as an investment in securing the ultimate purpose, 
their spiritual welfare. 

Socially, El Centro provides a solution to the migrants’ 
double problem of adaptation. Through its services, the 
inexperienced Puerto Rican is introduced to and ac- 
quainted with the mainland’s pattern of social, eco- 
nomic, recreational and civil activities. At the same 
time, the informal manner of the Center's functions 
facilitates the personal transition which the migrant 
must make from a rural to an urban way of life. 

The Puerto Rican has an innate optimism and altru- 
ism, both of which are the results of the life which he 
has left. If he does not become the victim of the rigidity 
of our highly industrialized U. S. society, but merely 
adapts himself to it, he has a great deal to contribute 
to our mainland way of life. JosepH HERNANDEZ 
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that we may sent eidechtend the 
Patron of the Universal Church. . 


ST. JOSEPH AND 
DAILY CHRISTIAN 
LIVING 


by Francis L. Filas, S. J. 


Our knowledge of St. Joseph ap- 
pears at first glance to be scanty. 
He is mentioned only briefly in 
the Scripture and, while there is a 
vast quantity of "legendary mate- 
rial, there is very little that is relia- 
ble. And yet, what a wealth there 
is in the few references we have 
to the man who in a very special 
spiritual way acted as our Lord’s 
father. This was the man whom 
God chose above all others to look 
after His Son, to protect Him, to 
teach Him, and to make heroic 
sacrifice that He might fulfill His 
Mission among us. Just as St. 
Joseph was Jesus’ special earthly 
protector, he is today the protector 
of the extension of Christ’s Body, 
the Church. How fitting it is that 
we should know him and honor 
him. 

Father Filas, who has been called 
the World’s foremost authority on 
St. Joseph, has gathered together 
the material we have, discusses its 
significance, and, perhaps most 
importantly, shows how St. Joseph 
can be and should be one of the 
greatest friends and guides in our 
spiritual lives. He shows how the 
theology of St. Joseph necessarily 
leads to increased devotion and 
emulation and from there to spiri- 
tual growth. This is a book that 
belongs in every Catholic home, 
that will be a magnificent guide to 
every Catholic Father, that will 
help everyone to lead a fuller, 
richer life in close communion with 
the Holy Family. $3.95 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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Two New Books on Education 


MARIA MONTESSORI: Her Life and 


Work 


By E. M. Standing. Academy Guild Press. 
354p. $5.25 


Through a half-century of pedagogical 
Maria Montessori 
(1870-1952) earned the distinction of 
being the only woman and the only 
lay Catholic to merit a place alongside 
such educators as Pestalozzi, Froebel 
and St. John Baptist de la Salle. Mon- 
tessori’s original profession was medi- 
cine; she was the first woman doctor in 


| Italy. Through a medical interest in the 


insane she was led into the field of edu- 
cation, for she concluded that many 
infants committed to asylums for the 
insane were merely retarded mentally 
and could be educated. She was drawn 
further into education by her convic- 
tion that “delinquent,” underprivileged 
tots of preschool age could be rescued 
from barbarism by an orderly environ- 
ment and appropriate work tasks. 

Thus began the world-renowned 
Montessori schools and the Montessori 
method of education. Montessori’s con- 
tributions were many, among the most 
valuable being an insistence upon the 
operation of the intellect even in the 
earliest stages of infancy. She ap- 
proached her work as a clinician and 
scientist, not as a philosopher; yet one 
finds remarkable congruence between 
some of her key doctrines and Mari- 
tain’s emphasis on the importance of 
subconscious and preconscious dynam- 
ism in the infant and Whitehead’s 
opinion that the toddler mastering 
language shows forth one of man’s ma- 
jor intellectual accomplishments. 

Though she gave attention also to 
more advanced stages of schooling, 
Montessori’s major experiments were 
with the preschool child; and this is 
something that should be borne in mind 
by the casual reader of references to 
Montessori. She herself carefully dis- 
tinguished the kinds of activity appro- 
priate to successive levels of childhood. 
She would have been irate if her recom- 
mendations for three-year-olds were 
transferred to third or fourth graders. 

Montessori’s influence covered the 
same period as that of Dewey. There 
were some similarities between them— 
their emphasis on the child and his 
dignity, for instance, on his activity and 
freedom. But almost everything had a 


different basic justification in the eyes 
of the Catholic and of the pragmatist 
leader. Montessori’s fame and method 
took firm hold in England and on the 
continent 40 years ago and has even 
been welcomed in the Far East. The 
popularity of Dewey’s progressivism 
blocked the healthy growth of the Mon- 
tessori movement in America, though 
there are signs that this may now be- 
latedly take place. 

Montessori wrote many educational 
books, including three or four of a di- 
rectly Catholic nature, such as The Mass 
Explained to Children. The author of 
the present study is a Catholic and a 
long-time associate of Dr. Montessori. 
Thus the biography is the work of a 
disciple. But a wholesome, rarely 
rhapsodic enthusiasm for Montessori’s 
contributions to child welfare and a 
sound theological and philosophical in- 
sight make Mr. Standing’s book a read- 
able introduction to this important 
modern educator and the more inm- 
portant area of education to which she 
devoted her noble life. 

CHARLES F, DONOVAN 


THE CASE FOR BASIC EDUCATION 
Edited by James D. Koerner. Atlantic 
Little, Brown. 256p. $4 


Prepared under the auspices of the 
Council for Basic Education, this book 
deals with the curriculum of public 
secondary schools. This is neither a 
new nor a passing interest for the coun- 
cil; its original statement of purpose in 
1956 expressed the ideal of offering to 
“all the children of all the people of 
the United States not merely an op- 
portunity to attend school, but the 
privilege of receiving there the sound- 
est education that is offered any place 
in the world.” The present volume is 
but one attempt on the part of the 
council to hasten the attainment of this 
ideal. 

The case for basic education is pre- 
sented in 16 chapters, each written by 
a specialist in his field (for example, 
Carlton J. H. Hayes is the author of 
the chapter on European and World 
History). The foreword is by the coun- 
cil’s executive secretary, an introduc- 
tion comes from Clifton Fadiman and 
a final chapter, which purports to eval 
uate the prospects for basic education, 
is by a school-board member. 
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Whenever an attempt is made to 
rescribe what American boys and girls 
should study in the secondary school, 
the sign warning of the danger of skat- 
ing on thin ice should be displayed. It 
seems fair to say that most thoughtful 
Americans are not entirely satisfied with 
American schools or their products. But 
Americans do not appear to be pre- 
scription-minded when it comes to ed- 
ucation. In some respects education 
represents the last great stronghold of 
laissez faire. 

Despite all the good sense and sound 
academic standards that may be found 
between the covers of this quite excel- 
lent book, one feels that it contains a 
prescription that will treat symptoms 
only and not root causes. Academically 
oriented critics of American education 
agree that intellectually able young 
people ought to have a fundamental 
education in citizenship, history, geog- 
raphy; in composition and literature; in 
classical and modern languages; in 
mathematics, biology, chemistry, phys- 
ics; in art, music and speech. (Some 
may want to add philosophy. But the 
caution signal should again go up: 
philosophy ignorantly taught—and this 


is too often true—is probably worse than 
no philosophy at all.) 

These are the staples; these are the 
studies that stretch and _ strengthen 
young minds. But would we want to 
see removed from the school’s curricu- 
lum a number of activities that are re- 
lated to social and vocational education 
and recreation? When we emphasize 
the place of important academic areas, 
the question must surely arise: when 
will all of this be done? In the four- 
year high school? This reviewer is 
anxious to agree with the proposition 
that to underestimate the reflective curi- 
osity of our high-school students—and 
to minimize their capacity for genuine 
academic labor—is to surrender to the 
timid educational fashions of the day. 

This reviewer has two complaints to 
register against this book. First, its au- 
thors give no sign that they recognize 
that the structure of American educa- 
tional organization will not carry the 
weight of the curriculum they are de- 
manding. This is not to say that the 
curriculum of our high schools cannot 
be vastly improved without structural 
changes, but real secondary education, 
the kind of education stressed in this 





book, has never been and is not now a 
four-year affair. 

The second complaint has to do with 
tactics. The authors and all the mem- 
bers of the council, for that. matter, 
hope for the improvement of American 
schools. They observe that professional 
educators are controlling the schools. 
Yet they miss no opportunity to insult 
these professionals or to call them 
names. It should be obvious that these 
professional educators could be used as 
instruments for the improvement of 
education if they could be enlisted in 
the cause for basic education: if you 
can’t beat them, try to have them join 
you! 

This reviewer will not rise here in 
defense of the professional educator, 
but if it is true that these people are 
playing key roles in educational con- 
trol, then the first job should be to try 
to convert them. And if the council’s 
appraisal of these professionals is at all 
accurate, the job of conversion should 
not be too difficult. This is only a way 
of suggesting that capable tacticians 
have always been able to catch more 
flies with honey than with vinegar. 

Epwarp J. POWER 
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GOD AND HIS CREATION—Murphy, Donlan, Reidy, 
Cunningham. Volume | of the basic series. A reasoned, 
theological study of God, the creation of the world and 


man. 


516 pp. $4.95. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE—Edited by F. L. B. Cunning- 
ham, O.P. Volume II of the basic series. Includes the 
entire field of moral theology, set down in a simple, 


lucid style. 


824 pp. $5.95. 


CHRIST, AND HIS SACRAMENTS—Donlan, Cunning- 
ham, Rock. Volume Ill of the basic series. Covers the 
Incarnation, Redemption, sacraments of the Church, 


and the Mystical Body. 


630 pp. $4.95. 


TOWARD MARRIAGE IN CHRIST — Donlan, Cun- 
ningham, Rock. A subsidiary text designed for college 
students, using theology's method but drawing from 


other sciences as well. 


Dubuque, lowa 


199 pp. Paper $1.50. 
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An illuminating look at the 
Soviets’ uneasy neighbors .. . 


IN THE SHADOW 
OF RUSSIA 


Eastern Europe in the Postwar World 


Nicholas Halasz 

This penetrating book offers a new per- 
spective on the Cold War and its effects on 
Russia’s satellites in Eastern Europe. A dis- 
tinguished author describes the outburst of 
national fervor and the concern for social 
justice after 1945, the gradual expansion of 
Communist control, the impact and meaning 
of Titoism, and the present attempts of these 
countries to assert their national individuali- 
ties. “The reader comes away with a better 
understanding of the diversity that is Eastern 
Europe.”—Current History 


**A work of exceptional value’”—America 


BORDERLANDS OF 
WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 


Oscar Halecki 
An expert analysis of military, economic, 
social, and political factors in the history of 
East Central Europe. Emphasizing the organ- 
ic unity of the whole region, this engrossing 
book traces its fortunes from earliest times 
to the present day. Essential background for 
understanding the significance of events that 
began in 1939 and are still taking place to- 
day. “A truly remarkable achievement.” 
—The Catholic Historical Review — $7.50 


A Campaign for 
American Free Enterprise 


CAN CAPITALISM 
COMPETE? 


Raymond W. Miller 


The hard realities about the uphill fight 
to sell modern American capitalism to the un- 
committed nations against the pressures of 
world communism. This challenging book 
shows the concerted effort needed of Amer- 
icans of every rank—gives practical sugges- 
tions for action on the individual and organ- 
izational level. Says Vice President Richard 
Nixon: “There is no doubt that this book 
fills a great need and I am glad to see that 
it has been flagged for the attention of execu- 
tives as one which deserves their careful 
attention and study.” $4.50 


ra Use This Coupon to Order-—— 
Please send books checked below: 


(0 In the Shadow of Russia, Halasz $5.00 


C) Borderlands of Western Civilization, 
Halecki $7.50 
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For Making Saints 


HEROIC SANCTITY AND INSANITY 
By T. V. Moore. Grune & Stratton. 243p. 
$5 


This latest book by Fr. Thomas Verner 
Moore, formerly head of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology and Psychiatry at 
the Catholic University of America and 
for the past ten years a Carthusian 
monk, is a timely contribution by a re- 
spected scholar. The increasing rap- 
prochement between religion and 
psychiatry, which has led some to call 
this the era of religion in psychiatry, 
has precipitated many questions. 

It is important, therefore, that the 
meaning of religion ahd the role it can 
play in the prevention and treatment 
of mental disorders be clearly under- 
stood. The author, who is both a priest 
and a psychiatrist, undertakes this task 
and offers an introduction to the spiritu- 
al life and mental hygiene which will 
be profitably read by all who are in- 
terested in either or both areas. 

Psychiatrists in particular, as well as 
other workers in the field of psycho- 
pathology, many of whom enter into 
the clinical situation with little sensitiv- 
ity to the spiritual dimensions and aspir- 
ations of their clients, will find in this 
book valuable diagnostic insights into 
the religious overtones of many prob- 
lems they meet. At the same time, they 
will discover that religion can be an 
important adjunct to their other treat- 
ment resources. 

For, while the author does not sub- 
scribe to the position that religion is 
a substitute for psychotherapy, he does 
point out the preventive and therapeutic 
values of a holy life. Taking his illustra- 
tions from his own ample clinical ex- 
perience and from the lives of the saints, 
notably that of St. Thérése of Lisieux 
(in fact, it is her life which forms the 
underlying theme of the book), the au- 
thor points out that while sound spiritu- 
ality is incompatible with a number 
of mental disorders, it can mitigate 
many others and make them more toler- 
able. In some cases the practice of re- 
ligious virtues may make a mental dis- 
order the means to heroic sanctity. 

It is no watered-down version of re- 
ligion that Fr. Moore relates to mental 
hygiene. There is a solid treatment of 
the moral and theological virtues which 
makes this book good spiritual reading 
for anyone who is looking for a fresh 
approach, At the same time, religious 
superiors and directors of retreats will 
find many points which will be helpful 
to them, since the author discusses the 
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course. Art, Music, Dancing, Dra- 
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Collegiate Philosophy Series 
Kenneth Dougherty, S.A. 


Logic 
An Introduction to 
Aristotelian Formal Logic 





Arranged in 3 Parts: Concept, Judg- 
ment, Reasoning. * Equipped with 
class-exercises, and chapter-ques- 
tions, suggested readings. 


$2.50 per copy 





Cosmology 


An Introduction to the 
Thomistic Philosophy of Nature 


eA complex subject is unified ac- 
cording to the 4 Causes of Aristotle. 
* Replete with illustrations from com- 
mon experience and modern science. 


$3.00 per copy 
Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N.Y. 
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psychiatric and religious aspects of such 
mental prablems-as-prolonged depres- 
sions, phobic reactions, scrupulosity and 
other psychogenic and organic mental 
disorders encountered ,in __ religious 
people. ay 

The heroic love of God and man 
which is the basis of sanctity and is, 
through God’s grace, available to all 
who use the means suggested by Fr. 
Moore, can also be the foundation for 
sound mental health. A truly religious 
life, because it involves the actualiza- 
tion of the spiritual dimension of. the 
personality, contributes to the complete 
development of the individual. Reli- 
gion, accordingly, plays not merely a 
preventive role in mental hygiene, but 
can be a positive factor in the develop- 
ment of good mental health. 
JAMEs F, MoyniHan 


Our 18th Century 


WOLFE AT QUEBEC 
By Christopher Hibbert. World. 194p. 


$4.50 


Christopher Hibbert knows how to 
write a good story. The popularity of 
two previous books dealing with little- 
known incidents of English history 
proves that his ability has been appre- 
ciated. The present work should attract 
many readers who are curious about 
past things and know something about 
James Wolfe’s tragic death before 
Quebec. 

The book begins with just enough 
description of Wolfe’s early life to im- 
part the idea that he was “decidedly 
odd.” Then it deals with his activities 
in the American part of the Seven Years 
War. He first met Canada when he led 
the British landing boats in the attack 
on Cape Breton Island. At the time 
he was a subaltern officer. He is made 
out to be unpleasantly proud and criti- 
cal of his superiors. However, the great 
fort of Louisbourg, built on the island 
to guard the St. Lawrence River, fell 
before their strategy. 

Wolfe was next allotted the job of 
“ravaging the Canadian settlements.” 
He is said to have acted against the 
defenseless habitants with “notable 
thoroughness.” His job finished, he re- 
turned to England in November, 1758, 
without waiting for further orders. 
Against this background the next step 
in his career is not adequately ex- 
plained. A month after he got home 
he was put in command of the forth- 
coming expedition against the rocky 
stronghold at Quebec. 

The rest of the book narrates the 
campaign, climaxed by the battle of 
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the Plains of Abraham. Throughout, in- 
cidents are emphasized which make 
Wolfe seem to be a neurotic man dying 
of an incurable disease who forced 
himself to carry on because of an over- 
weening ambition to win glory. The 
author seems to think that Wolfe rath- 
er hoped to get it at the cost of his own 
life. In this he succeeded, but the suc- 
cess of the battle is attributed largely 
to his brigadiers. 

This book won't change the historical 
Wolfe. Those who incline to pluck the 
legendary glory from men of fame will 
relish an exciting tale. 

R. N. Hamicton 


WHAT MANNER OF MEN 
By Fred J. Cook. Morrow. 335p. $5 


It has been said that the next war to 
capture the interest of the publishing 
business will be the American Revolu- 
tion. There are many who feel that we 
have been oversaturated with the story 
of the War between the States and that 
the reading public is ready for a change. 
If this is not completely true today, it is 
likely to become true some few years 
hence after the Civil War centennials 
have been commemorated, one by one, 
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at book length. Perhaps the present little 
volume is a foretaste of the next “age.” 
What Manner of Men has a certain 


| freshness about it, not only in subject 


matter, but more particularly in its con- 
centration on “forgotten heroes of the 


| American Revolution.” These might 


have been called “unknown heroes,” for 
it is highly possible that none but a few 
specialists and, maybe, a handful of 
local historians, anxious to preserve the 
fame of individuals connected with their 
town or area, will have heard of these 
great Americans. 

Allan McLane was “the first great 
cavalryman of the Revolution,” closely 
associated with Washington at Valley 
Forge and in the subsequent Philadel- 
phia campaign. “Greatest of all the 
scouts was Timothy Murphy, the hero 
of the Schoharie, the sharpshooter of 
Saratoga, the double-barreled rifleman 
of the Revolution.” Marinus Willett held 
the New York frontier against the heavy 
odds of well-supplied Tories and their 
willing Indian allies. Peter Francisco, 
a giant of a man and an even greater 
patriot, was only a private, but he left 
his mark in the Virginia-Carolina the- 
ater. 

Women, too, often of the stature of 
Molly Pitcher, caught the author's at- 
tention. Such was Deborah Sampson, 
who actually fought in man’s disguise as 
a private in the Continental Line. For- 
gotten seamen are here, in three excit- 
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ing chapters—John Peck Rathbun and 
his lieutenant John Trevett; William 
Marriner and Adam Hyler and their 
whaleboat guerrillas, who made life mis- 
erable for the British in the waters out- 
side New York’s harbor; and Jonathan 
Haraden of Salem, one of the greatest 
of the privateering captains. 

These are not fictitious characters, al- 
though the record of their deeds might 
arouse that suspicion. In the course of 
his recital the author alludes to the 
documentary foundation for his state- 
ments. He might have made his studies 
more thoroughly convincing had he 
listed these sources in recognized bibli- 
ographical form at the end of the book. 
The casual reader may not be interested 
in sources, but the historian would find 
in them the leads making for possible 
control of interpretation. 

JouNn FRANcIs BANNON 


THE COMMUNIST PERSUASION 


By Eleutherius Winance, O.S.B. Kenedy. 
239p. $3.95 


There is fascination in any tale of brain- 
washing. The mystery of why 21 Amer- 
icans chose to reject repatriation in 
Korea still has not been adequately 
solved. How many have wondered if 
they could have survived the intensive 
indoctrination techniques of the Chinese 
Communists? 

Fr. Eleutherius Winance, a Benedic- 
tine monk, was for 26 months a univer- 
sity professor in China. He lived 
through the conquest by the Com- 
munists and saw the Chinese professor 
and peasant succumb to Communist 
brainwashing. Foreigners were not ex- 
cluded from these compulsory sessions 
and he intimately observed the daily 
Hsio-Hsi. These indoctrination sessions 
had only one purpose—to make the in- 
dividual subservient to the Communist 
goal. 

In three sections, Fr. Winance tells 
the story of his own experiences and 
analyzes spiritual and intellectual brain- 
washing. In the account of his expulsion 
we can see the ridicule to which he was 
exposed and the desperate situation of 
the Catholic Church in China today. 

At first it was the tactical and cal- 
culated mildness of the Communists 
which attracted even some of the clergy 
to the order and promise introduced by 
the conquerors. But gradually their du- 
plicity became apparent, for, to quote 
Pius XI, “too few realized the true na- 
ture of communism.” It was not really 
religion which the Communists in China 
opposed, but the “imperialist” organiza- 
tion, the Legion of Mary. Under pres- 
sure, initial courageous resistance often 
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ended in tragic apostasy, zealous self- 
examination and even fatal accusation 
of one’s neighbor. The net result is that 
the people “consent” to everything 
“they carry out all directives with full 
willingness.” 

When Fr. Winance and a small group 
of sisters and priests were condemned to 
expulsion, more indignities awaited 
them. They were at the mercy of their 
guards, who went out of their way to 
bring the reproach of the people upon 
them. This, too, was brainwashing, be- 
cause when the people also accused 
them with gesture and look, the prison- 
ers were supposed to further realize and 
repent of the enormity of their crime 
against the people. 

In the concluding section, Fr. 
Winance throws new light on the pre- 
dicament of the Church in China. In- 
stead of outright suppression by physi- 
cal persecution, the Communists seek 
to create a national Church with its 
own hierarchy in order to use the 
Church to further the Communist cause. 
Only stubborn recalcitrants become the 
slave laborers and martyrs. 

This vivid account well merits pray- 
erful reading, for it lays bare the awful 
dilemma of the Church in China today. 

WALTER C. JASKIEVICZ 


I HAVE KNOWN MANY WORLDS 
By Roger Burlingame. Doubleday. 283p. 
$4.50 


In this autobiography Mr. Burlingame 
tells us everything about himself he 
cares to have us know. He must be in 
his late sixties now (his exact age is 
not given), but before he attained the 
rank of elder, he had passed through the 
common stages of man: he was reared 
in a comfortable New York family (his 
father was an editor at Scribner’s) and 
educated at Harvard, he saw duty dur- 
ing World War I, after which he went 
into the publishing business. However, 
in no time at all he was wooed away 
by the Muses—that is, he quit business 
to “write.” As a writer, he has been 
successful enough to keep his wife and 
himself in rustic comfort in Redding, 
Conn., where all is bliss, except for 
poor television reception in bad 
weather. 

Despite the title, the author has not 
really known too many worlds, and 
those he has known he has not con- 
quered with any particular distinction. 
The early agonies of the embryo artist 
colored, in somber tones, his childhood 
and early adult years. Then, although he 
succeeded in earning a living as a 
writer, he confesses to a certain dis- 
appointment in this field also. He began 
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as a fictioneer, and had one best-seller. 
But Max Perkins (Scribner’s famous 
editor) told him he wasn’t a novelist 
at all, and suggested a book on inven- 
tions. It was then that Mr. Burlingame 
hit his stride. The sociological effects of 
machinery on man, and vice versa, have 
been the dominant theme in his most 
successful work. 

If one had to label Mr. Burlingame 
-a foolish thing to do with anyone— 
one might best describe him as a tink- 
erer, or in his word, a “fiddler.” He 
likes to fiddle around, toy with every- 
thing under the sun—words, religion, 
philosophical ideas, machines, science, 


. education, what have you. They have 


all had their day. But Mr. Burlingame 
has kept his distance from all of them. 
His interests have been broad, but not 
too deep. Some might brand this as 
the mark of the superficial thinker, 
pointing out that no one achieves any- 
thing of importance in any field without 
total commitment, a commitment which 
is often unbearably painful or sacrificial. 
But Mr. Burlingame—who would make 
a pleasant, shrewd, chatty New England 
neighbor—would no doubt take that 
with a grain of salt, and remark, by way 
of apologia, that “every man should 
think for himself.” 

RicHarpD C, CROWLEY 


EDISON 
By Matthew Josephson. 
51lp. $6.95 


The industrial might of America can 
well be defined in terms of a piece of 
wire and four wheels. Thomas Alva 
Edison, put an_ electrical current 
through the wire, and Henry Ford put 
the country on wheels, Neither man 
originated the ideas he later put to 
such practical use. Edison did not dis- 
cover electricity and Ford did not in- 
vent the internal combustion engine or 
the electric motor. Neither man had 
much use for the methods of rigorous 
scientific investigation. Both were large- 
ly unschooled and both knew how tv 
get good work out of others. Both men 
recognized to an uncanny degree what 
needed to be done to make a piece of 
equipment practical and profitable. 
Thomas Edison was neither a scien- 
tist nor an engineer; he was an inventor 
of extraordinary ingenuity and percep- 
tion. In fact, the greatest asset he had in 
life was his lack of technical and sci- 
entific education. There are, of course, 
exceptions to every rule, but inventors 
are not made, they are born, and edu- 
cation can ruin an inventive mind. Even 
such well-known inventors as Kettering 
and Porsche were trained engineers 


McGraw-Hill. 


after they were inventors. The inventors 
I have known had little patience with 
the niceties and rigors of formal science. 
To them engineering spends too much 
time telling you what you cannot do. 
An inventor is concerned only with 
doing what has never been done. 

Edison did many things which had 
never been done. It is when Mr. Joseph- 
son regrets that young Tom Edison did 
not have the opportunity to study New- 
ton and the other scientific classicists 
that I disagree. Had Edison gone to 
college there is a good chance he might 
never have achieved his inventive 
greatness. 

If Edison had given us only the in- 
candescent light bulb, he would be im- 
mortal. But consider the phonograph, a 
basic moving-picture projector, the elec- 
tric dynamo, recording telegraphy, and 
so on and so on. He also helped develop 
modern electric power for stationary 
and mobile applications, and in the 
process helped to develop great men 
who later did great things on their own. 
For example, Johann Schukert, a Ger- 
man who became director of Siemens- 
Schukertwerke, one of the world’s 
mightiest electrical manufacturers, 
started his career with Edison. 

Mr. Josephson has written a masterly 
book. It reads like an historical novel, 
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minus the glamour girls. It covers 
thoroughly the historical, sociological 
and industrial background of what may 
have been the greatest period in our 
American history. The pages fly by, 
filled with fascinating information and 
first-class writing. Few men are s0 
fortunate as to have such an excellent 
biographer. This book is an outstanding 
example of the way biography should 
be written. James B. KELLEY 


CRISIS OF THE HOUSE DIVIDED 
By Harry V. Jaffa. Doubleday. 451p. $6.50 


Political philosophy is not held in high 
honor in American academic circles, 
What Aristotle and Aquinas called the 
ruling and architectonic science of hu- 
man affairs has been reduced in many 
universities to the status of mere ideol- 
ogy. Indeed, political theory is often re- 
garded as little more than the rational- 
ization of the drives for power, gain 
and glory. It is refreshing, therefore, 
to read a book in which the philosophy 
of politics is taken seriously. We have 
here a work in which the political and 
moral issues of a great national crisis 
are argued on their merits. We need 
more such works. 

Prof. Jaffa’s subject is the great con- 
troversy carried on in the 1850’s by 
Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. 
Douglas over the extension of slavery 
into the territories of the United States, 
The controversy really began in 1854, 
with the passage of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Act. It came to a climax in a 
series of forensic encounters in 1858. 
It is these latter verbal duels which we 
generally refer to as the Lincoln-Doug- 
las Debates. 

Were these debates a clash over real 
issues between genuinely opposed 
points of view? Revisionist historians, 
who are inclined to regard the Civil 
War as a “needless war,” corresponding- 
ly take a dim view of the substance of 
the famous debates. The present work 
is an earnest, well-reasoned and, on the 
whole, successful attempt to refute the 
revisionist thesis. 

The bulk of the work is a presenta- 
tion, first of the case for Douglas, then 
of the case for Lincoln. To put it brief- 
ly, Lincoln wins. But he wins because 
he saw that Douglas’s popular-sover- 
eignty doctrine was not a realistic way 
of keeping a dangerous crisis from com- 
ing to a head. Rather it was an evasion 
of the moral and political issues that 
had to be faced if America was to retain 
the spiritual identity forged for it by 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution. Lincoln had a supple 
and virile mind which was free from 
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shrillness and fanaticism. But he per- 
ceived the essential principles of the 
American polity and fought for them 
to the end. That was his true triumph. 

The most profound and subtly rea- 
soned part of this book is a central sec- 
tion inserted between the case for 
Douglas and the case for Lincoln. In 
this section the author analyzes Lin- 
coln’s general political philosophy as it 
was expressed in two early speeches. 
The analysis is commendably careful. 
But it is exceedingly refined and for 
that reason fails to produce complete 
conviction. One cannot help feeling 
that Prof. Jaffa is perhaps not so much 
bringing Lincoln’s philosophy out as 
reading his own philosophy in. 

But the fault—if it exists at all—is at 
least the pardonable sin of a scholar 
who has loved his subject too much. 
Dr. Jaffa has a sincere respect for the 
philosophic intellect. He may be for- 
given if he has seen somewhat more of 
it in an authentic political hero than 
was really there. FRANCIS CANAVAN 


THE MODERNITY OF ST. AUGUSTINE 
By Jean Guitton. Helicon. 89p. $2.50 


This essay originally appeared in 
French a few years ago. The author is 
a profound student of St. Augustine 
and is convinced that the Bishop of 
Hippo’s reflections on man, the world 
and God have direct relevance to the 
basic questions tormenting modern 
man. The work, though brief, is very 


meaty. The character of the topics dis- . 


cussed and the density of treatment 
tend to make rather heavy demands 
upon the reader. 

Modern thought, at its more profound 
levels, is concerned with such prob- 
lems as the relation of time to eternity, 
universal history and the unconscious 
sources of human activity. Hegel, Marx 
and Freud have wrestled with such mat- 
ters. Novelists and thinkers like Proust, 
Gide and Sartre have sought to probe 
into the roots of human existence. In 
what respects had Augustine anticipated 
the efforts of such men, and how did 
his solutions differ from theirs? 

The basic questions about human life, 
the author affirms, are relatively few in 
number, and their character remains the 
same over the centuries. By comparing 
and contrasting the modern answers 
with those of Augustine, he illuminates 
in a convincing way the achievements 
of the latter. He finds one modern 
thinker—Cardinal Newman—comparable 
in stature with Augustine. 

Augustine’s place in the history of 
Europe is discussed in the final chap- 
ter. Few would disagree with the au- 
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SEARCHING THE SCRIPTURES 
By John J. Dougherty. Hanover House 


239p. $3.95 


about the Book of Books. The hard 


do simply to tell the layman, “Go and 


guided tour of the vast library and 
shown how its volumes were written by 


span which extends from about 1250 
B.C. to 100 A.D. 

Our Catholic people also require a 
sound and realistic exposition of the 
Bible as the word of God and man. The 
nice balance between the divine and 
human elements in Sacred Scripture has 
not always been maintained. By com- 
bining the authoritative teaching of the 
Church with some of the best modern 
studies by Catholic theologians, Msgr. 
Dougherty provides the inquiring read- 
er with a concise and readable account 
of such delicate questions as inspiration, 
inerrancy and interpretation within the 
Church. 

Following a survey of the languages, 
geography and history of the turbulent 
world in which the Bible was written, 
the author briefly examines, book by 
book, the sacred writings of both Testa- 
ments. The reader will learn about the 
vast contribution of archeology and lit- 
erary criticism to our better understand- 
ing of the Bible; he will find out what 
to look for when reading such books as 
Genesis, Tobias, Jonah and Daniel. 
What is perhaps more important, he 
will discover what he should not expect 
from the Bible. Asking the wrong ques- 
tions of this literature has proved to be 














the surest path to self-deception. Final- 





thor’s conclusion that Augustine has 
exercised a commanding influence upon 


specifically, that influence has been mas- 
sive, although the Church, declares 
Guitton, has sought continuously to 
teachings 
what is in harmony with her spirit and 
what derives from his peculiar cast of 
Francis E, MCMAHON 


This book is described as “a sort of 
bridge between the common reader and 
the world of biblical scholarship.” It is 
a well-constructed bridge, simple in its 
lines and uncluttered with any frills 
which might impede its functionalism. 
Msgr. Dougherty, professor of Sacred 
Scripture at Immaculate Conception 
Seminary in Darlington, N. J., has writ- 
ten a lucid guide to the reading and 
study of the Bible as an answer to the 
layman’s legitimate desire to know more 


school of experience has taught most 
professors of Scripture that it will not 


read the Bible.” He must be taken on a 


many different personalities over a time- 
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subjects. One is police detection; the 
other, the race problem in contempo- 
rary London. All this comes about be- 
cause the body of a pretty young mur- 
der victim named Sapphire is found on 
Hampstead Heath. 

After establishing the girl’s identity 
as a student at the Royal Academy of 
Music, the inspector (Nigel Patrick) 
and the lieutenant (Michael Craig) as- 
signed to the case learn two other things 
about her—that she was pregnant and 
that she was a mulatto who was suc- 
cessfully passing as white. The first 
clue leads the detectives to the young 
man (Paul Massie) who was responsible 
for the girl’s pregnancy and to his 
ambitious middle-class family—sister 
(Yvonne Mitchell), father (Bernard 
Miles) and mother (Olga Lindo) —who 
may well have been more dismayed at 
the prospect of a “colored” in-law than 
they are willing to admit. The second 
piece of information brings the police- 
men in contact with a fascinating (and, 
to American audiences at least, totally 
unfamiliar) cross section of Negro life 
in London. 

The detective story, with its parade 
of suspicious characters and red her- 
rings and its last-minute unmasking of 
the unsuspected real culprit, is an es- 
sentially artificial literary form that 
does not take too kindly to screen treat- 
ment. Sapphire does not entirely get 
around this difficulty. It rises above it 
much of the time, however, partly be- 
cause the police work is altogether be- 
lievable; partly because the characters, 
down to the smallest bit player, are 
sharply drawn; and partly because the 
film’s outlook, which is the outlook of 
the older and wiser detective, is re- 
markably wholesome and well balanced, 
despite the sometimes unsavory ma- 
terial. On another level, the picture 
might be called a preachment against 
racial prejudice, but it makes its well- 
taken points on this subject in a dis- 
armingly relaxed and offhand fashion. 
[L of D: A-IIT] 


THE MOUSE THAT ROARED (Co- 
lumbia) is an amiable little satire that 
is Anglo-American as far as production 
staff goes, but it bears a striking re- 
semblance in tone to the notable series 
of English comedies of several years 
ago, many of which starred Alec Guin- 
ness, 

The premise of this one is that a small 
and mythical European duchy declares 
war on the United States. There is a 
lunatic method to this madness. America 
is famous for showering financial aid 
on its defeated enemies, and the duchy, 
which is bankrupt, hopes to regain its 
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financial solvency following the quick- 
est surrender in military history. Un- 
fortunately, the twelve-man Grand Fen- 
wick Army, clad in chain mail and 
armed with bows and arrows, lands in 
New York in the middle of a protracted 
air-raid test. This circumstance, plus the 
monumental ineptness of Grand Fen- 
wick’s field marshal (Peter Sellers, who 
also plays Grand Fenwick’s Grand 
Duchess and Prime Minister) results in 
the invaders winning the war and re- 
turning to their country with some 
world-shaking booty in the shape of a 
captured scientist (David Kossoff) with 
his daughter (Jean Seberg) and a work- 
ing model of the latest “Q” bomb. 

Comedy is probably as good a meth- 
od as any for commenting on the folly 
of the nuclear arms race. Ultimately, 
however, The Mouse That Roared is 
both a little too wacky and not quite 
good enough to carry this moral weight 
comfortably. Even so, many of its com- 
edy conceits are ingenious and very 
funny, and its good-humored minor 
political shafts are frequently right on 
target. [L of D: A-I] 


LIBEL (MGM) is a courtroom drama 
hinging on whether an amnesic baronet 
(Dirk Bogarde) is really himself or a 
look-alike imposter who murdered the 
real baronet when the two escaped to- 
gether from a German POW camp. In 
its day, which was between the two 
World Wars, the play was a great suc- 
cess. Today, though the setting has been 
modernized and the picture has a fine 
cast (Olivia de Havilland, Robert Mor- 
ley, et al.) and a good director (An- 
thony Asquith), the story falls apart 
psychologically, dramatically, medically 
and every other way imaginable. [L of 
D: A-I] Morra WALSH 


THEATRE 





THE GANG’S ALL HERE. Jerome 
Lawrence and Robert E. Lee, who now 
have three successful collaborations to 
their credit, are performing a unique 
service for the contemporary theatre as 
chroniclers of our national follies. Thus 
far their efforts reflect the manias of 
the era we older folks remember as the 
Terrible Twenties. In Auntie Mame we 
see a reflection of the era’s social chaos; 
we encounter its bogus religious values 
in Inherit the Wind. In the play now 
residing at the Ambassador the authors 
turn their attention to the period’s most 





notorious political scandal. 
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Griffith P. Hastings, the central fig. 
ure in the drama, had neither the will 
nor the wisdom to assume the responsi- 
bilities of President of the United 
States. He was an affable country editor 
who was pushed up the political ladder 
by conniving men and finally ushered 
into the White House. There is no need 
to delve deeper into the story; the scan- 
dal was redundantly exploited in the 
press and was the subject of at least 
one sensational novel. 

Messrs. Lawrence and Lee seem to 
have rummaged through the files of 
countless newspapers, many now de- 
funct, while tracking down every scrap 
of irrelevant gossip that came to their 
ears. They have come up with what is 
substantially a morality play on the 
theme of the effect of responsibility on 
a man’s character. 

We have all known at least one 
frivolous young man, a gaudy butter- 
fly in his social sphere, who quickly 
settled down as a stable citizen when 
he found himself committed to support- 
ing a family. Responsibility does not 
make character, of course, but it does 
strengthen whatever fragment of char- 
acter a man has, Griffith P. Hastings 
never achieved Presidential stature. But 
when he discovered that the men who 
had made him President were thieves, 
he became a larger man. For forty-five 
seconds, in his own words, he was a 
good President. 

Melvyn Douglas, as the central char- 
acter, is infectiously jovial in the earlier 
scenes, appropriately sobered as the 
role changes from genial to tragic. Jean 
Dixon is flawless as the ambitious 
woman who wanted to live in the White 
House. Other faultless performances 
are submitted by E. G. Marshall, Paul 
McGrath and their associates, who are 
too many to name. 

George Roy Hill directed the pro- 
duction, and Jo Mielziner designed the 
scenery. Both tasks are accomplished 
with skill and taste. 


CHERI. Habitual theatregoers have to 
remember only as far back as 1951 to 
recall Gigi, a comedy by Anita Loos that 
was adapted from two novels by the 
French author Colette. The title char- 
acter was a young woman, just emerg- 
ing from adolescence, whose only visible 
relatives were females who had made 
refined harlotry a family tradition. Gigi 
had been carefully trained for the same 
profession, but she rebelled and 
achieved an honorable marriage. 

The play now in residence at the 
Morosco, flying the pennant of The 
Playwrights’ Company and _ Robert 
Lewis, with Mr. Lewis directing, is al 
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AMERICA’S JESUIT EDUCATION SERIES spotlights 


“BEST SELLERS’— a review service from the 


University of Scranton 
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tion goes to libraries, public, private, college and school, through- 
out the United States and abroad. . . . Over seventy reviewers, 
from all parts of America, handle over two thousand books every 
year... . And Best SELLERS’ reviews appear promptly upon the 
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adaptation by Miss Loos from two other 
Colette novels. While Gigi was tutored 
in the arts of making herself appealing 
to wealthy men, Chéri was schooled by 
his mother, a courtesan, to be attractive 
to rich women. There seems to be no 
need to follow the story further. 

Settings and costumes were designed 
by Oliver Smith and Miles White. The 
cast includes Kim Stanley, Horst Buch- 
holz and Lili Darvas, who lend a 
measure of distinction to their tawdry 
roles. It is depressing to see The Play- 
wrights’ Company departing from its 
tradition of serious drama and taking a 
flyer in what is essentially a bedroom 
comedy. 


AT THE DROP OF A HAT. Show- 
shoppers who purchase tickets for the 
Golden, called Nine O’Clock Theatre 
for the run of the current production, 
will find that their fun begins on the 
sidewalk. The facade of the theatre is 
plastered with English posters, and a 
reasonable facsimile of a London bobby 
keeps a watchful eye on the traffic un- 
der the marquee. There is a bar in the 
lounge, which your observer has been 
told is customary in English theatres; 
the beverages are dispensed for free, 
which your reporter is informed is an 
innovation on English practice. 

The producer of the outdoor diver- 
sion and provider of the indoor refresh- 
ment is Alexander H. Cohen, who seems 
to be a kind of Bill Veeck of show 
business. 

On the stage, Mr. Cohen presents 
Michael Flanders and Donald Swann, 
a pair of the most delectable diseurs 
your reviewer has ever encountered. 
They are more fun, in a smaller pack- 
age, than La Plume de Ma Tante, the 
production next door. 


GOLDEN FLEECING. If you are look- 
ing for the perfect comedy, with an 
original plot never dreamed of by Aris- 
tophanes or Moliére, developed with the 
skill of Sheridan or Oscar Wilde, your 
observer suggests that you avoid the 
play by Lorenzo Semple Jr., presented 
for public approval by Courtney Burr 
and Gilbert Miller. 

If you are willing, however, to settle 
for an evening of wholesome laughs, 
frequently rumbling from the bottom of 
the belly, Tom Poston will help you find 
them at the Henry Miller. Mr. Poston’s 
role is that of leader of a trio of naval 
officers who have discovered, during 
their shore leave in Venice, how to beat 
the bank of a gambling casino with a 
computing machine. His associates in 
the scheme are Robert Caraway, an 
ensign; Robert Elston, a civilian techni- 
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cian; Suzanne Pleshette, an admiral’s 
daughter; and Richard Kendrick as the 
admiral. Others involved are Constance 
Ford, who is engaged to the wrong 
man; John Myhers, the wrong man; and 
Ralph Stanley, an American citizen of 
Italian lineage with a clouded past. 

The production was directed by Abe 
Burrows, and Frederick Fox designed 
the setting. While their contributions 
are a great help, major credit for the 
evening’s pleasure belongs to Mr. Poston 
and his satellites, whose zany shenani- 
gans keep the audience in continuous 
roar. If there is a more hilarious comedy 
in town, your reviewer has not discov- 
ered it. 


DEIRDRE OF THE SORROWS, pre- 
sented at the Gate by Andre Gregory, 
Pirie Macdonald and Neil Smith, is a 
tragedy by J. M. Synge, based on a 
legend of pagan Ireland. Synge was a 
playwright in whose art drama and 
poetry were engaged in perpetual strug- 
gle, each striving to get the upper hand. 
In The Playboy of the Western World, 
drama won. In Deirdre of the Sorrows, 
poetry came out on top. While Deirdre 
is a moving play when read, it is not 
too impressive on the stage. Synge’s 
verse, however, does offer Salome Jens 
and William Clemens an opportunity 
to try their skill in handling metric lines. 
They have nothing to fear if they are 
ever auditioned for Shakespearean roles. 


THE MIRACLE WORKER. Helen 
Keller has been a prominent personal- 
ity so long that we are familiar with at 
least the outlines of her life and career. 
We know that in infancy she was strick- 
en by an illness that deprived her of 
sight, hearing and speech. In spite of 
her handicap Miss Keller became a 
remarkable woman. She must have been 
a precocious child. 

William Gibson’s drama, presented 
at The Playhouse by Fred Coe, reveals 
how a resourceful teacher found a way 
to reach an isolated soul and enable it 
to communicate with the normal world. 
Anne Bancroft’s performance as the 
teacher is sensational, in the better 
sense of the word. Patty Duke, as her 
pupil, is marvelous in a long and gruel- 
ing role performed without recourse to 
speech. Patricia Neal and Torin Thatch- 
er are appealing as parents who see only 
a life of darkness and silence for their 
child. 

Settings were designed by George 
Jenkins. Ruth Morley selected the 
period costumes. Arthur Penn, the di- 
rector, must be pleased by predictions 
of prescient critics that The Miracle 
Worker will walk off with all the sea- 
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son’s major prizes. For the time being, 
your observer is inclined to go along, 
The emotional impact of The Miracle 
Worker is terrific. 


HEARTBREAK HOUSE, presented at 
Billy Rose Theatre by Maurice Evans 
and Robert L. Joseph, is performed by 
a galaxy that includes Pamela Brown, 
Sam Levine, Diana Wynyard and Alan 
Webb, not to mention Diane Cilento, 
Dennis Price and the co-producer, Mr. 
Evans. Those who are attracted to the 
theatre by glamorous personalities wil] 
be delighted by this production of one 
of Bernard Shaw’s major plays. Theatre- 
goers with a decent respect for the in- 
tegrity of drama, however, would be 
willing to settle for fewer stars and 
more Shaw. 

The playbill gives Ben Edwards and 
Freddy Wittop, respectively, credit for 
scenery and costumes. Both gentlemen 
performed their tasks with commend- 
able competence. As much cannot be 
said for Harold Clurman, the director, 
who allowed his cast of brilliant veter- 
ans to get out of hand. Each of the 
stars bends the role he or she plays to 
fit personal talent, instead of conform- 
ing to the author’s intention. Shaw 
wrote Heartbreak House on the eve of 
World War I, when he was convinced 
that the intellectual and cultural elite of 
England, the nation’s power structure, 
was wasting time and energy in frivo- 
lous social diversions while Europe was 
sliding toward catastrophe. In the cur- 
rent revival, only Mr. Evans and Miss 
Cilento conform to the mood of Shaw's 
jeremiad. In Mr. Clurman’s direction, 
the impending disaster imminent in the 
drama is obscured by emphasis on 
humor. 


FLOWERING CHERRY, presented by 
The Playwrights’ Company and Don 
Herbert at the Lyceum, is a mordant 
drama about the disintegration of a 
family. It is probably too reflective for 
survival in a theatre that thrives on ac- 
tion. Superb performances are rendered 
by Eric Portman and Wendy Hiller. 


THE WARM PENINSULA, presently 
residing at the Helen Hayes, sponsored 
by Manning Gurian, is a maudlin drama 
of life and love among the floating 
population of an anonymous beach city 
in Florida. Joe Masteroff is the author. 
The central character is one Ruth 
Arnold, a spinster spending part of her 
insurance legacy “living it up” among 
the tarts, gigolos and social beach- 
combers of a resort town. Her basic 
common sense and moral instincts save 
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and she returns to Milwaukee, her 
home town, to make a good marriage. 
This is obviously dramatic drivel. 
But Julie Harris, in a superlatively 
light-fingered handling of the pivotal 
role, invests the story with interest and 
suspense, June Havoc is effectively pa- 
thetic as a lost woman, and Farley 
Granger is persuasive as a kept man 
who is almost persuaded to a better 
life by the spinster’s innocence. Freder- 
ick Fox designed the scenery, and the 
director was Warren Enters. 
THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


THE WORD 





Grant us, we beseech Thee, O almighty 
God, ever to fix our thoughts on reason- 
able things and to do what is pleasing 
to Thee both in words and in works 
(Prayer of the Mass for the 26th Sun- 
day after Pentecost). 


The prayer is odd. We ask almighty 
God that we may always be reasonable. 
Reasonable, notice, in our thoughts, for 
so we will do what is pleasing to God 
both in words and in works. 

The relationship between faith and 
reason is not altogether simple. The sub- 
ject is not a peaceful one, either. It 
has been, and undoubtedly always will 
be, a battleground. 

It cannot be denied that extensive 
cultivation of the human intellect not 
infrequently has the effect of dampen- 
ing or even destroying religious faith. 
We are not for a moment suggesting 
that this must be so or should be so. 
We say nothing about how or why it 
is so. We happily understand that it is 
by no means always so. It is simply a 
fact that the thing happens. An attempt 
of sorts was made on some occasion to 
discover how many in a broad sampling 
of advanced scientists believed in the 
literal’ resurrection of Christ. The re- 
sponse was religiously discouraging. 

And so the impression gets about 
that faith and the best reason do not 
very well mix, that they are in fact on 
opposite sides of a high and prohibitive 
fence. On one side stand the eggheads, 
the brains of humanity. On the other 
wander the simpletons, dimwits, lame- 
brains, the foolishly and perhaps culpa- 
bly credulous. A further implication at 
once appears. If you are really smart, 
you neither accept religion nor need it. 
Some man of the minute—bright as a 
button, of course—recently cooed to a 
journalist that he had outgrown religion. 
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No further need, he said. Stout fellow, 

Holy Mother Church, whose habit 
it is to fix her thoughts on reasonable 
things, holds firm views on the subject 
of faith versus reason. Her position con- 
sists in removing the “versus” from the 
subject as stated. She denies that there 
is any but an invented quarrel between 
reason and religion. She insists that 
reason demands faith and faith en- 
lightens reason. She declares that re- 
nunciation of faith is tantamount to re- 
nunciation of reason. Historically, of 
course, the Church need only point to 
the top-flight intelligence of any num- 
ber of her faithful children. Saints Paul 
and Augustine and John Chrysostom 
and Thomas Aquinas, and unofficial 
saints like Pascal (he didn’t like Jesuits, 
but that’s all right) and Newman and 
Chesterton and Belloc and Ronald Knox, 
hardly qualify as simpletons and dolts, 
Yet they seemed to think religion en- 
tirely sound, quite reasonable, and they 
were people who were better than raw 
hands when it came to thinking in a 
straight line, and deeply, on this or any 
subject. 

Three significant points might well be 
checked whenever a Great Brain rejects 
religious faith. The first question, of 
course, is substantive: Is this a great 
brain? Who says so? The press? Some 
friends of hisP His simpering girl friend 
of the moment? Himself, maybe? And 
has his cleverness been demonstrated in 
any but a highly restricted field? 

Next, as the trained people them- 
selves are the first to demand, we must 
take into consideration the entire his- 
tory and background of the newly an- 
nounced agnostic. He has renounced re- 
ligion. How much did he have to re- 
nounce? He no longer prays or goes to 
church. To what extent did he ever 
pray or go to church? He cannot accept 
the divinity of Christ. Did he ever have 
any particular dealings with Christ? j, 

Lastly, it is by no means merély 
malicious to observe factually that some 
who develop serious difficulty with the 
Christian faith appear to have far more 
serious and long-standing difficulty with 
Christian morals. Men who challenge 
papal infallibility may occasionally be 
distinguished (if that be the word) for 
really notable fallibility of their own. 
There may be more reasons than one 
for not believing in sacramental and 
auricular confession. 

Let us who believe in God and re 
ligion and the Catholic Church now 
tranquilly fix our thoughts on the clear 
connection, in this balanced prayer, be- 
tween reasonable things and what és 
pleasing to God. 

Vincent P, McCorry, 5: 
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